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A GENTLEMAN. 


The mark of a man of the world is absence of 
pretension. He does not make a speech, he takes a 
low business tone, avoids all brag, promises not at 
all, performs much.—Emerson. 











Strengthening Reports on Available Facilities. 


In the important work of maintaining good public re- 
lations and increasing gross revenue, complete co-operation 
between plant and commercial departments in a telephone 
organization is constantly necessary. The accuracy with 
which requests for new or restored service are handled, has 
a direct bearing upon the efficiency of company manage- 
ment. This question deserves close study at this time on 
many properties, when additions to plant have been made 
at a slower rate than usual, on account of the business de- 
pression throughout the county. Spare lines are not being 
built as fast as when general business was growing more 
rapidly. Consequently the danger of giving the would-be 
subscriber inaccurate information relative to available facil- 
ities is greater than formerly. 

A business as complex as telephony must be handled 
along routine lines to prevent intolerably chaotic conditions 
getting the mastery of the service. But this does not mean 
that short cuts between departments are always to be 
eliminated, or that certain classes of complaints cannot 
properly be handled in a way which reduces red tape to 
the minimum without interfering with the normal work of 
departments. In other words, the mere approval of a re- 
port by a department as the document or slip passes 
through it, is insufficient in cases where the inauguration 
oi new service is involved, or where a complaint of really 
Symptomatic character is under consideration. 


To illustrate, suppose a citizen of a residential district 
applies for service, making the usual advance deposit. The 
commercial organization takes the order and inquires of 
that branch dealing with plant, whether facilities are avail- 
able. 
perhaps, that all the lines in the vicinity are in use, and no 


Consultation of the records by the latter shows, 


opportunity manifests itself for bringing in a new line. 
Now the matter is ended here, the report of “no serv- 
ice available” goes back to the commercial division, duly 
signed and initialed. Ultimately it reaches the subscriber 
not-to-be, who must wait until favorable conditions re- 
lease some one of the existing lines for his service. Doubt- 
less this is the only solution of the problem in many cases, 
but it does not always follow that reports of “no lines 
available” are correct. Upon this phase of the matter, 
it will pay to devote some pretty careful thought. 
Whenever it appears from the report of the line assignor 
that no service can be rendered an applicant, the engineer- 
ing department of the company should be immediately in- 
The 


problem of furnishing facilities is fundamentally one for 


formed of the fact and a check investigation made. 


the engineers, and the verification of reports from assign- 
ors, wire chiefs, or other people concerned with the allot- 
ment of service facilities cannot be too carefully made. In 
interpretations of traffic matters, which are largely based 
on fleeting recollections, mathematical accuracy cannot be 
expected; but records of available plant are simple prob- 
lems in addition and subtraction, and errors in data of this 
kind ought to be rooted out with the utmost energy. 

One department should not take the word of the other 
as final where the responsibility is mutual, unless full evi- 
dence of the accuracy of the report appears on its face in 
That is, 
relaxation of efforts to procure service until it has been 


matters of this character. there should be no 
shown that it is either physically or financially out of the 


question to supply it. No department head or employe 
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striving for the welfare of the company as a whole, should 
have any reason to object to the placing of every feasible 
check upon statements that a thing cannot be done. 
Branches of a live telephone organization have little justi- 
fication for existence if all they do in difficult cases is to 
rubber-stamp somebody else’s report that a problem can- 
not be solved. Whether the engineers or some other por- 


tion of the staff hunt down reports of “no lines available” 
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is, after all, of less importance than the organization of a 
company in such wise that no false reports of service facil- 
ities available can get back to the applicant. Promptness 
in checking reports of “impossibilities” of this kind will do 
wonders in the maintenance of an efficient company organ- 
ization whose dual purpose is to render real service to the 
public, and to capture every possible dollar’s worth of busi- 


ness within its operating territory. 





giving and the taking of pain. 
Courage is never absolute. 
streaks. 


occasional moment of dread. 


until we face the full cost of failure. 


contemptible. 


palatable by the postponement. 
keeps tasting the stuff. 


obligation—it compounds it. 
like a philanthropist by comparison. 


Pluck discounts the bill. 


account in full, and never reduces it. 


the nail. 





All Men Are Cowards 


By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


Every man’s a coward. We're all afraid of something. 
myth.’ Nobody ever knew anybody invulnerable to dread. 


shrink from a menace, to pause before danger, to doubt the unknown, to delay the 


The boldest and the bravest have their little yellow 


The lowest brute is terror stricken at times. 


Fear daily blights a thousand hopes and destroys countless careers. 
at the hour of their greatest opportunity—dulls 
drenches the fires of enthusiasm. It shackles ability, stuns thought and stupefies brains. 


But it’s a blessing, too; the right sort of fright rouses us to fight. We never do our utmost 


It isn't a shameful thing to pause before a warning, but when we turn back at the 
first impulse of hesitation; when we surrender before we have measured the chances of 
battle; when we succumb to the threat alone; when we refuse the risk because it may 
entail a blow to pride or hide; when we evade responsibility to escape personal discom- 


fort; when we inflict a wound rather than take one in the name of duty—then we are 


Until a man can conquer himself he can’t win anything. 
with shirkers trying to buy happiness and prosperity at a bargain. 
Providence won't reduce her terms for weaklings. 
mastery, you're a congenital bankrupt—incompetent to make your way or hold it. 

Destiny prescribes an occasional bitter dose for every one. 
All the while you're delaying the ordeal, imagination 


Men simply dodge consequences, but never elude them. Evasion can’t cancel the 
When fate does land a delinquent, she exacts a usury that makes a loan shark seem 


You can’t run away from yourself, so don’t waste time in the attempt. 


A coward suffers enough every day to settle his 


Copyright, published by permission Chicago Tribune. 


Utter fearlessness is a 


It's human nature to 


The doughtiest soul knows an 


It blinds men 


reason, distorts proportion, and 


This earth is crowded 
It can’t be done. 


If you haven't will enough for self- 


Medicine doesn't grow 


Pay on 














Home Study and Its Relation to the Telephone Business 


Cause of Increasing Interest in Questions of Operation and Management—Average Annual Earnings of Salaried 
Telephone Men and Wage Earners Show That Education Pays—‘‘Telephony’s” Reading 
Courses—Paper Presented at IIlinois Convention 


By Stanley R. Edwards 


Telephone conventions, both national and state, in the 
last six months have taken on a different aspect from 
those of the past. The atmosphere is decidedly different 
from what it was a year ago. The programs are of an 
entirely Gssimilar nature. Where a few years ago politics 
was the feature, questions of operation and management 
The at- 


tendance at all conventions has been unusually large, and 


now have the place of honor on the program. 


keen interest has been evinced in all sessions. 

There seems to be an overwhelming desire to gain all 
information possible concerning every angle of the tele- 
phone business. Witness the interest taken during this 
convention, in the operators’ school and the wire chiefs’ 
meeting; and the questions considered at the general ses- 
sions have been just as keenly followed. 

The reasons for the extraordinary activity along the 
line of gaining a more intimate knowledge of what might 
be termed the “inside points of the game” may be variously 
ascribed. Undoubtedly the real underlying cause is com- 


mission control or regulation of telephone companies. 
Public utility commissions are taking an active interest in 
the affairs of telephone companies, not only from the 
managerial standpoint, but also from an operating point of 
view. When telephone officials appear before a commis- 
sion, they must know all about their company’s affairs 
and from every angle. 

The higher officials of companies are thus obliged to be 
certain of their facts. To be sure, they must depend upon 
If the in- 


formation is not clear or is incorrect, someone is called 


their subordinates to provide many of them. 


to account and possibly the accounting is passed right 
down the line to the latest employe taken on. 

The man on a daily wage is usually considered the in- 
ferior of the man who works on a salary basis. Knowl- 
edge, as a result of study and practical experience, is to- 
day separating more widely than ever before, the salaried 
Evidence of the truth of this 


statement is found in the difference in the average earn- 


man and the wage earner. 


ings of the telephone man on a salary and the telephone 
man On wages as given by United States Census figures. 


EARNINGS OF SALARIED MAN AND WAGE EARNER. 


The latest census report of the telephone industry shows 
that in 1902 the difference in the average annual earnings 
of the salaried man and those of the man on a wage, was 
only $70 or 11 per cent. Five years later, the difference 
Was $156.50 or expressed on a percentage basis, 24 per 
cent. The difference by the end of 1912, had increased 
to $203, an advantage of 32 per cent. in favor of the 
Salaried or better educated man. These figures present 
a strong incentive for a man to advance himself from 


-he wage earners’ class to a salaried position. 
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Many men who now hold high positions in the telephone 
field have advanced themselves, step by step, through home 
study and observation in their daily work, of the applica- 
tions of the principles studied. Their task was not an 
easy one, for telephone literature was not then arranged with 
particular reference to home study needs; also they had no 
one to encourage them znd extend a helping hand. 

The ambitious telephone man of today is not confronted 
with the difficulties formerly encountered in the paths of 
gaining knowledge via the home study route. Early last 
month, TELEPHONY inaugurated a “Home Study Course” 
which presents in a clear and logical manner the funda- 


Be- 


ginning, as it does, with the elements of telephony, the 


mental principles that underlie the art of telephony. 


novice in the telephone business will have no difficulty in 


following it through the various branches of the art. 
The course will not only include descriptions and ex- 
planations of switchboards, equipment and instruments, and 
construction, but also discussions of testing, maintenance, 
the handling of traffic, exchange plans, specifications, ma- 
terial, manufacturing methods and other matters in which 
the operating man is interested and desirous of gaining a 


further knowledge. 
VALUE oF EpUCATION TO EMPLOYE AND EMPLOYER. 


Naturally the result of employes conscientiously follow- 
ing such a course, will be of material benefit to telephone 
companies. Knowing the principles involved in their work, 
their efficiency and value will be greatly increased. The 
use of “cut and try” methods will be lessened with cor- 
responding decreases in the construction and maintenance 
accounts. 

As an illustration of this knowledge and proper applica- 
tion of principles, the case of a special private branch ex- 
Two desk telephones 
The 
boxes, or signal cases, were placed beneath the desk, side 
by side, thus bringing the induction coils within a few 
inches of each other and in the same plane. This placed 
the coils in a parallel relation so that the inductive field 
of one reinforced the field of the other. 

The installation was completed and the men moved to 
work in another section of the building. Then it was 
found that whenever either desk set was connected to a line 
of average length—that is, with a circuit having line ca- 
pacity—the conversation could be distinctly heard with 
the receiver of the other instrument, even when it was not 
connected with the switchboard. 

The cross talk was at first laid to a cable containing 
other wires in addition to those of the two circuits—but 
the cable upon being tested, was proven innocent. The 
“straw boss,” or sub-foreman, knew the principles of induc- 


change installation comes to mind. 


were installed on a double office desk. instrument 
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tion coils and insisted that the cross talk was due to the 
parallel positions of the coils. The foreman thought he 
knew better, however, and spent almost a month en- 
deavoring to clear the trouble. Then he called upon the 
engineering department. One of the engineers inspected 
the installation, after which he ordered one of the instru- 
ment boxes placed at right angles to the other—exactly 
what the sub-foreman had advocated about a month be- 
fore. 

In the telephone equipment to be installed in another 
building was a panel upon which were mounted induction 
coils for six sets. They were placed in two rows of three 
each, one above the other, with condensers between the 
coils. One of the workmen, after looking the panel over, 
remarked to the foreman that cross talk would develop 
The fore- 
man in reply, pointing to the condensers between the 


coils, stated they answered the same purpose as the iron 


between the lines if the panel were installed. 


case of a repeating coil. 

The workman, however, was familiar with induction coil 
and that when line capacity was 
placed behind the coils, cross talk would appear. The 
usual installation tests were made after the panel was con- 
nected up and no cross talk,developed, so a general laugh 
was given the “cross talk man.” 


principles insisted 


But two weeks iater, he 
had the satisfaction of being one of those delegated to 
remove the panel and to install the induction coils so 
that they would not be in the same or parallel planes. 

These instances are typical of occurrences in the every- 
day routine of companies where a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples involved in the work would effect considerable 
“TELEPHONY’S Home Study Course” is there- 
fore of interest not only to employes, individually, but to 
the management as well, for through it greater efficiency, 
resulting from more intelligent direction of energy on the 
part of employes, may be attained. 


economy. 


ScHOOLS ORGANIZED BY LARGE CORPORATIONS. 


That the value of education of employes is appreciated 
by industrial concerns is shown by the organization, some 
two years ago, of the National Association of Corporation 
Schools, embracing in its membership about 50 of the 
large corporations of the country having in their em- 
ploy a total of over 500,000 men and women. This or- 
' ganization resulted from schools which had been estab- 
lished by such companies as the New York Edison Co., 
General Electric Co., Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., and others, 
as evidence of their belief that the company school is 
a most effective method of making employes more valuable 
to themselves and. to the industry. 

It was but a few generations ago that complete tasks 
were performed by the worker. Today, conditions are en- 
tirely different. Each worker does not perform complete 
tasks, but only certain allotted portions so that he is not 
familiar with the beginning, middle and end of transac- 

In other words, the workers of today are special- 
The telephone business may well be called a highly 
specialized industry, for no single employe can do all the 
But there 
are many things with which he should be familiar, that 


tions. 
ists. 


different varieties of work required in the art. 
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will help him to better do his own work by knowing the 
relation it bears to the whole. 

Telephone men may be divided, broadly, into two classes: 
Those engaged in the oper&ting or productive end—that is, 
the actual provision of service—and those engaged in the 
business or managerial end. Those in the latter class are 
not particularly interested in a question as to why cross 
talk exists between two lines. They are vitally interested, 
however, in legislative, financial and other matters affect- 
ing the welfare of their companies. 


VALUE OF A KNOWLEDGE OF ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. 


It was only about six years ago that a hard fought 
contest over a utility bill in a state legislature was waged. 
Knowledge of the principles of political economy was 2 
factor which enabled the general manager of a group of 
Independent telephone companies to render great aid in 
defeating the: bill, On the last day of the legislative 
session, the Independent manager met the president of 
another large company and said to him: “Don’t you agree 
that the time has arrived when political economy is some- 
thing more than an academic or theoretic science?” 


The average telephone executive has 


been prone to 
ignore economic principles but he is now waking up to 
the fact that they do apply to his business as well as to 
other industries. So, in laying out a reading course to 
present to readers apply to the 
managerial or commercial end of the telephone business, 


TELEPHONY decided that economic fundamentals should be 


the principles which 


given the introductory place. It is a subject which has 


not been dealt with to any great extent by writers on 
telephone subjects, but there are certain principles which 
In the 


theorized 


are clearly applicable to the telephone business. 


past, political economy merely inquired and 


about wealth. Now practical applications to particular 
divisions which produce wealth are pointed out by various 
authorities. It is the practical applications of economics 
that TELEPHONY will consider. 

The promulgation of accounting systems by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the various state com- 
missions, forces attention of directors and executives to a 
subject which many have considered of little importance. 
Some managers have realized the value of well kept books 
but could not carry out their ideas, owing to the deterring 
influence of their directors. For instance, the manager of 
a successful Independent organization had for several years 
urged the company’s directors, executive committee and 
president to have the accounts audited by a certified public 
embodied his 


in his formal report presented at the annual meeting of 


accountant. He even oft-repeated request 


the company’s stockholders. But the result was the same 
—a criticism for wanting to put “too much time, effort 
and attention upon the books.” 

Finally, just prior to another annual meeting, the matt: 
was presented to the president—a shrewd business ma” 
who, upon his death, left an estate of two million dollars— 
in the form of an ultimatum. A carload of cross arms had 
just been received and the manager explained that he had 


no way of determining in advance how much of the cost 
should be charged to the new construction account; ‘° 
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town maintenance; to rural maintenance; and to toll line 
maintenance. Neither could he tell how much to charge 
to any one of the seven or eight associated companies 
(leased and operated, but not owned). He could not, there- 
fore, avoid charging the entire lot of arms into a “stores” 
or material account and later selling each piece to the 
company or department which actually happened to use it. 
As the president had previously made known his strong 
personal objections to such “red tape” in the accounting 
end of the organization, the manager requested that he, at 
the approaching annual meeting, be relieved from further 
responsibility. The answer to this ultimatum, given in a 
voice showing deep emotion, was: “Oh! if that is the 
way you 


feel about it, go ahead and run the books toa 


suit yourself.” 


Here was a man who, as previously mentioned, had 
been most successful in business, yet he knew not the first 
need of an accounting system. 

There are many directors and also some managers, 
especially in the smaller companies, who cannot be per- 
suaded of the necessity of an adequate accounting system. 
Only three weeks ago, the manager of an Illinois exchange 
of about 300 subscribers wrote TELEPHONY relative to de- 
preciation. At the annual stockholders’ meeting of his 
company, the question was brought up of changing that 
part of the company’s by-laws which specifies that “an 
amount equal to 6 per cent. of the capital stock shall be 
The 
matter was put over to a later date and meanwhile the 


set aside annually to form a depreciation reserve.” 


manager wanted to become better posted. 


Now these managers are not the only ones who have had 
difficulty in convincing their directors of the necessity for 
the application of fundamental principles. For instance, 
one manager in writing about his experience with deprecia- 
tion, stated that he found the average director listens to a 
discourse on depreciation much as he would to a sermon 
upon predestination. He may believe in it as an abstract 
proposition, or think he does, but as for curtailing his 
visible profits by diverting money from a dividend fund 
to a sinking fund, he assumes an attitude similar to that 
of many people towards virtue—it is a good thing and 
everybody else ought to be virtuous, but as for himself, 


he fully intends to be virtuous—next year. 


These are only a few instances to illustrate that those 
interested in the directing or management of a telephone 
business need placed before them the fundamental principles 
which govern. This TELEPHONY will endeavor to do in a 
reading course that will begin early next month. 
the subjects which will be considered are: 


Broadly, 
Economics and 
the application of economic principles to telephony; en- 
gineering economics; accounting; organization and manage- 
ment; valuation; and public relations. These subjects will 
be presented to TELEPHONY’s readers in much the same 
manner as the “Home Study Course” which has attracted 


a great amount of favorable comment. 


Through these two courses, TELEPHONY believes that the 
Principles which underlie the successful conduct of tele- 
phone organizations, both large and small, will be com- 


Prehensively presented. Thus employes of telephone or- 
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ganizations are provided with easily attained facilities for 
becoming more valuable to themselves and to the industry. 
Home study should be encouraged by companies’ officials, 
for it is through the individual employe that an industry is 
built up. 





Future of Inter-State Company, of Aurora, IIl. 


According to a recent report in a Chicago newspaper, 
a deal has been practically consummated whereby tiie Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. will purchase all the out- 
standing securities of the Inter-State Independent Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., of Aurora, IIl., subject to the approval of 
the Illinois Public Utilities Commission. 

The negotiations between the Bell officials and the bond- 
holders’ committee have been made on the following basis: 
The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. will buy all the 
outstanding 5 per cent. first mortgage bonds of the !nter-State 
company at 46 and accrued interest, all the Inter-State equip- 
ment trust notes at 70, and all the Inter-State stock at $4 a 
share. 

About two years’ unpaid interest has accrued on the $2,390,- 
000 bonds. There are $173,000 of the equipment trust notes 
outstanding, which matured June 1 last. The stock has a par 
value of $2,447,660, and was purchased by many Chicago in- 
vestors a few years ago at $40 to $50 a share. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. already owns 53 
per cent. of the bonds, 60 per cent. of the equipment trust 
notes and 51 per cent. of the stock. 

With the Bell system controlling the bond issue, the minor- 
ity holders were unable to bring about foreclosure and reor- 
ganization by independent action, and the Bell people made 
no move in that direction. The minority interests, therefore, 
decided the best policy was to sell their bonds. As part of 
the agreement they must persuade 90 per cent. of the stock- 
holders to accept the purchase proposition. 

The Inter-State company operates telephone lines in Kane, 
Whiteside, Dupage, Sangamon and Will counties, Illinois. 
The company was placed in the hands of receivers in October, 
1910, and the receivership was dissolved in 1912. 

TELEPHONY is reliably informed that at a meeting of the 
bondholders’ protective committee, held February 23, it was 
decided to recommend the proposition made by the majority 
bondholders to the minority interests. This proposition is that 
the majority bondholders will purchase the bonds at 46 cents, 
the stock at four cents and the equipment trust notes at 70 
cents on the dollar. The minority interests are given until 
April 15 in which to deposit their securities with the North- 
ern Trust Co., of Chicago. 





To Exempt Mutual Companies from Commission’s Control. 


A bill exempting farmers’ mutual telephone companies 
from the jurisdiction of the Missouri Public Service Com- 
mission has been introduced in the state legislature by Sen- 
ator Mitchell. The bill grew out of a decision of the public 
service commission last year, in which the commission ruled 
that farmers at Pierce City, in Senator Mitchell’s district, 
could not erect and maintain a switchboard in that town, 
on the ground it would be unnecessary competition with 
the Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co. 





Bill for Commission Control Introduced in Iowa. 


Senator Francis, of Dickinson, recently introduced in the 
Iowa state senate a bill providing that telephone and telegraph 
companies shall be classed as common carriers, and will be 
subject to supervision by the state railroad commission. The 
bill also provides that the commission be given power to regu- 
late rates, and to prescribe rules for the construction of new 
lines. 








Basis for Determining Proper Switching Charges 


Brief Outline of Steps Taken by Wisconsin Commission in Establishing an Equitable Basis for Switching 
Charges for Farmer-Owned Lines—Fundamentals and Varying Conditions—Paper Presented 
at Convention of Independent Telephone Association of America 


By Lewis F.. Gettle* 


This paper must necessarily be limited, principally, to a 
discussion of conditions and practices in Wisconsin and of 
methods used by the Railroad Commission of Wisconsin 
in dealing with the question of switching service, inasmuch 
as the sources from which the author has been able to 
draw his information have been largely Wisconsin sources. 

All of us are familiar with the rapid development of the 
telephone industry within the last quarter of a century. 
During the last half of this period the development of the 
rural business has been particularly rapid. In the earty 
days of the telephone industry, the possibilities of the ex- 
tension oi telephone service to districts outside of cities 
were but little understood. The cost of constructing the 
business, the relatively high expense of serving rural dis- 
tricts, and the slowness of the rural population to under- 
stand the advantages—which have now become practically 
necessities—of telephone service, all operated to prevent a 
rapid development of the rural business during the early 
years of telephone growth. .During the last 10 to 15 years, 
the rural residents have come to realize that the service 
offered by a telephone system is of as great, if not greater, 
importance to them than to residents of cities. However, 
there still remains the fact that to serve the rural territory 
adequately at rates which are remunerative requires a very 
great extension of existing systems and is more than the 
business will bear in a great many cases. 

The necessity for such telephone service outside of cities 
and villages and the demand for telephone service at the 
cheapest possible rate, has naturally led to the development 
of a system of mutual co-operative telephone companies. In 
some cases. these companies carry on every function of a 
telephone utility, including the furnishing of their own 
central offices and in the operation and maintenance of the 
entire system. The writer has in mind one telephone com- 
pany in Wisconsin organized on a mutual basis which 
serves a population scattered over 400 square miles of ter- 
ritory and has a total of about 1,000 subscribers. There has 
been developed another group of co-operated companres, 
generally much smaller, which do not furnish their own 
switching service. We have as yet been unable to secure 
a complete record of the number of such companies and 
exchanges in Wisconsin, for many of them are unincor- 
porated; but from the partial list which we have been able 
to compile, it appears that the number will reach a total 
of several hundred. 

In many cases, these companies and associations own 
a single line serving usually from 10 to 25 subscribers. In 
other cases, there are groups of lines serving a rather well- 
defined rural district and reaching one or two exchanges 
with which they connect. 


ComPpuLsory PHYSICAL CONNECTION IN WISCONSIN. 


Some of the local companies in Wisconsin, and probably 
a great many in other states, have followed the general 
policy of not building rural lines, but have undertaken to 
furnish switching service to any group of individuals who 
will build a line and connect with their central office. In 





*Assisted by H. E. McWethy, telephone engineer, and Geo. 
C, Mathews, statistican, of the Wisconsin Railroad Commis- 
sion. 


Wisconsin, the conditions surrounding this class of service 
are probably somewhat different than those which obtain 
in many other states, because of the provisions of what 
is known as the physical connection law. This law, which 
constitutes a part of the general public utility law of Wis- 
consin, has sought to meet three varieties of problems 
which arise in connection with the interchange of telephone 
service. The first of these has to do with toll service, 
and the law provides conditions under which the commis- 
sion may require physical connection for long distance 
service. The second purpose of the law is to obtain physi- 
cal connection where conditions warrant it between local 
companies operating in the same city or village, and the 
third has to do with the physical connection for switching 
purposes. 

Under what is known as the anti-duplication law in Wis- 
consin, no telephone utility can enter a.city or village in 
which there is already a telephone utility engaged in local 
service without first obtaining from the commission a 
certificate that public convenience and necessity require the 
service of a second company in that city or village. 

We are all familiar with the disadvantages which arise 
in regard to service from competition between telephone 
companies in local service. The theory of the law on this 
point is that the telephone business within any given 
municipality will be best conducted as a monopoly and that 
competition should be permitted only when the existing 
company has shown its inability to furnish adequate service 
at reasonable rates. Along with the law restricting com- 
petition, it was thought necessary to provide for the most 
general use of the telephone service by requiring that 
parties outside of the territory served by any city or village 
company should have the advantages derived from connec- 
tion with that company. It is provided that although no 
rural company may build into a city for the furnishing 
of such service, every city company is required to furnish 
connection ai the city limits with any other company which 
may build a line to its limits. Consequently, every com- 
pany operating a telephone exchange in any city or village 
must furnish connection to any rural company which ful- 
fills its part of the requirements by building its lines to 
the city limits. 


THE First QUESTION IN ESTABLISHING CHARGE. 


In establishing a rate for this service, where the parties 
cannot agree on the rate which should be charged, the com- 
mission is confronted first of all with the question as to 
whether this service should be put upon a message rate 
basis or whether a flat rate should be provided which wil! 
allow subscribers of each company unlimited service 
through the city or village central. Both conditions hav: 
been found in Wisconsin and they probably exist in almost 
every state. There are companies which make a practic: 
of charging a small fee on each incoming message. The 
writer has in mind one company which charges one an‘ 
one-half cents on every message coming in from connect- 
ing rural lines. In this case, however, the rural lines hav: 
been joined together through centrals outside of the cit) 
in question in such a way that they constitute an extensive 
system in themselves, with central offices in a number of 
small unincorporated villages, so that there are probally 
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only a relatively small number of their subscribers who 
depend upon the city exchange for their general rural 
service, and a small message fee seems to suit the con- 


ditions. 
THE Frat Rate Basis. 


In other cases, however, particularly where each rural 
line is independent and has connections only through the 
city central with which it connects, its service through that 
central is the only local service which its subscribers enjoy, 
and the objections to a message rate have been very em- 
phatic and in many cases justifiable. Consequently, the 
larger number of switching rates in Wisconsin are flat 
rates, which give the subscribers of the rural lines the 
same rights as to the use of the city central as are enjoyed 
by city subscribers. Where there is no compulsion as to 
the city exchange furnishing connection to the rural lines, 
the facts with regard to the proper basis of charging may 
be somewhat different than we have found. In a number 
of cases which have come before the commission, parties 
on rural lines have objected to paying any fee for switch- 
ing service, claiming that they were furnishing as much in 
permitting the city exchange to use their lines as they were 
receiving from the city exchange. They seem to have 
forgotten the fact that someone must keep up the central 
office and the general organization of the city company. 
If every subscriber owned his own line, with the applica- 
tion of such an argument as this, there would be no one to 
meet the expense of the central office. 

In cases where a flat rate for the switching service seems 
advisable, the aim of the commission has been to place 
subscribers on rural lines in the same relation to the city 
company with regard to such expenses as they would be 
placed in if they were connected directly to the lines owned 
by the city company. That is, the commission has found 
no reason why a subscriber on independent rural lines 
should not share in the central office expenses and in the 
various other expenses of the local company in precisely 
the same way that he would be required to share in them 
if he were a subscriber of the local company directly. 

The other side of the argument—that advanced by the 
city company—has been that the subscribers on independent 
rural lines should bear their proper share of central office 
expense and should also bear a share of the wire plant and 
subscribers’ station expenses of the local company based 
upon the use of such equipment by the rural subscribers, 
but that the local company should not in turn pay to the 
rural company anything for the use made of its lines by 
local subscribers. 

The commission has considered that the true basis for 
switching rates for unlimited service lies somewhere be- 
tween the claims of the two parties involved. The law 
provides that physical connection shall be ordered wherever 
public convenience and necessity require it, and wherever 
the interests of all parties would be properly protected by 
such connection. The commission has understood that 
public convenience and necessity may require physical con- 
nection on two entirely different bases; that is, the public 
convenience and necessity may be fully met under a given 
set of circumstances by a connection upon a message rate 
basis. This would be true in cases where the unlimited 
service of the local company was not required in order to 
give rural subscribers the local exchange service to which 
they are reasonably entitled. Under other circumstances, 
the public convenience and necessity might require a con- 
nection on a flat rate basis for unlimited local service. In 
such a case, the conditions are not materially different than 
they would be in the case of an individual living within 
the city limits and not having telephone service. The tele- 
phone company would be required to furnish him service 
and could not expect to have him pay his nroper share of 
central office expenses plus the entire cost of keeping up 
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his line and substation, plus a part of the cost of keeping 
up the lines and substations of other subscribers. 

When the local company offers physical connection to 
independent rural lines at a rate which will reimburse the 
local company for the central office expense incurred plus 
a share of its wire plant and subscribers’ station expense, 
apportioned according to the use of its investment by the 
rural subscribers, and does not in return pay the rural 
company for the use of its line and substations by city and 
village subscribers, the situation is essentially the same 
as it would be in the case of the local subscriber who was 
required to pay the costs previously enumerated. The atti- 
tude of the commission has been that whenever public con- 
venience and necessity require physical connection where 
a message rate would not be satisfactory, the entire sys- 
tem, after the connection is made, should be treated as an 
exchange system. The very fact that a message rate will 
not be satisfactory indicates that the needs of the service 
are similar to the needs of the local subscriber for the ordi- 
nary local service of the city exchange. 

It is true, of course, that if the policy of taking on rural 
lines on this basis were continued indefinitely without any 
increase in local rates, there would be an ultimate loss to 
the city company, but the commission believes that the 
service furnished is an exchange service, and wherever pub- 
lic convenience and necessity require a connection on a flat 
rate basis for exchange service, that service is required 
both for the rural subscriber and for the local subscriber, 
and the local subscriber should share in the costs of the 
service to be furnished. That is, it does not appear proper 
to indefinitely expand the possibilities of the local sub- 
scriber in the way of receiving unlimited exchange service 
by the addition of rural lines for which switching is done, 
without requiring the local subscriber to bear a fair share 
of the cost. 


Of course, it may be said that local subscribers are en- 
tirely satisfied with the service they are receiving and that, 
therefore, the rural subscribers should bear the entire cost 
without receiving in return payment for the service fur- 
nished by them in furnishing their own lines and substa- 
tions. But it is hard to conceive of a case where public 
convenience and necessity require unlimited service where 
such service is not required for the local subscribers as well 
as for the rural subscribers. There may be classes of the 
local subscribers, it is true, who do not require this con- 
nection, but if that is the case, those classes should be ex- 
empted from paying the cost of this connection in the 
readjustment of local rates. 


The situation under the Wisconsin law is virtually the 
same as it is in the case cited above, where service is to 
be extended to an individual within the city. The law con- 
templates that there should be an adequate extension of 
exchange service, using the word “exchange” as distinct 
from “toll.” A local company can be required to extend 
its service to a subscriber within the city without requiring 
him to bear his share of the central office cost, plus the 
entire cost of wire plant and substation required to reach 
him, plus a share of other substations and wire plant costs. 
In the same way, it seems to the writer that the rural lines 
should be considered, where service is furnished at a flat 
rate, as being within the exchange limits. If the rural 
lines were owned by the company which owns the central 
offices, subscribers on such lines would not be required to 
keep up the entire investment in the lines which serve them 
directly, together with a share of central office and of other 
wire plant and substation expenses. If they were required 
to bear the total burden on their own wire plant and sub- 
station, they would not be expected to help keep up the 
wire plant and substations of city subscribers. If, on the 
other hand, they were expected to help keep up local wire 
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plant and substations, it would also be expected that local 
subscribers in taking the service of that exchange would 
help keep up the rural lines and substations. In providing 
a switching rate according to which the subscribers on 
independent rural lines would pay their share of central 
office expenses and of administrative expenses, plus their 
share of local wire plant and substation expenses, minus 
the local subscribers’ proper share of wire plant and sub- 
station expenses, the commission has simply put sub- 
scribers of these rural lines upon the same basis which 
would obtain if they were on lines owned by the company 
which owns the central office. 

Another method which has been used in some cases, has 
been to consider that the use of the rural wire plant and 
subscribers’ station equipment which is furnished to the 
city exchange offsets the use of the city wire plant and 
substation equipment which is furnished to rural sub- 
scribers, and that the rate paid by rural subscribers on 
independent lines should be only their share of the other 
expenses of the system. The results obtained under this 
method are usually not materially different from those 
obtained under the other method outlined, but in some 
cases it is found that there is a material disadvantage to 
one or the other class of subscribers from the use of this 
method. In its recent decisions the commission has, as far 
as practicable, assumed that both local and rural subscribers 
should share in the expense of keeping up both local and rural 
equipment in some degree according to the use which they 
make of such equipment. 

This rather lengthy discussion of a few of the funda- 
mentals to be considered in fixing switching rates has been 
considered necessary as a basis for the somewhat more de- 
tailed discussion of the methods used by the Wisconsin 
commission which will now be considered. 

A detailed discussion of the methods used in the fixing of 
switching rates appears to be a rather difficult problem to 
attack. While the various steps taken do not appear to 
be particularly involved from the standpoint of the person 
or persons making the study of a particular problem, to 
prevent these steps and give reasons therefor in such a 
way that they will be clear to even such a body of tech- 
nical men as are present here today and at the same time 
stay within the confines of the time allotted, is a rather 
difficult task. It is hoped, therefore, that you will bear 
with the writer if the following attempt at a somewhat 
detailed discussion of the Wisconsin commission’s methods 
becomes involved. 


CENTRAL OFFICE OPERATION Cost AN IMPORTANT FACTOR. 


At the outset, let us assume that we have up for con- 
sideration the simplest kind of a switching rate problem. 
i. e., let us assume that the rural or mutual company runs 
its lines directly into the switchboards of the company 
which is to perform the switching service, and is not con- 
nected to any other switch or exchange. Also, let us 
assume that the mutual company is so located with re- 
spect to the local company that a flat rate switching 
charge is entirely feasible. Further, let us agree upon use 
of terms: “Local company” will mean, in connection with 
this discussion, the company performing the switching 
service, and “mutual company” will mean the company for 
which the switching service is performed. 

Up to the present time the Wisconsin commission in its 
determination of switching charges has confined itself 
mainly to a determination of the cost of central office 
operation plus maintenance, interest, and depreciation on 
the apportioned value of that part of the plant actually 
used to connect the mutual companies’ lines with the 
local exchange, plus proper proportions of commercial, 
general and undistributed expense. 

It has been realized for some time, however, that this 
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method, though it seems fairly to arrive at the costs of 
the service so far as it goes, does not in any way take 
into account the quality of service which each company 
will render or will be able to render to the other. In 
other words, the old method balances off evenly between 
the two companies what we may call the “wire plant and 
substation and interest and depreciation” portion of the 
cost of each call, while as a matter of fact these portions 
of the cost of each call are widely different for different 
companies. 

An effort, therefore, has been made to extend the first 
method in such a way that all of the legitimate expenses 
of both companies might be taken into consideration in 
the establishing of the switching charge. The following 
presents for your consideration the second method which, 
of course, includes the first. 

The data which will be necessary for a determination 
of this problem will be: One, a traffic study at the ex- 
change of the local company showing the originating and 
terminating calls for each of the major classes of service 
such as, residence, business, rural and mutual, and two. 
a detailed account of the actual legitimate operating ex- 
penses of both companies. This account will include 
interest and depreciation on the investment of both com- 
panies which in turn will require an approximate valua- 
tion of the property of both. 

According to the Wisconsin classification of accounts, 
the major divisions of expense incident to any exchange 
are: Central office operators’ salaries, central office sup- 
plies and maintenance, wire plant substation, commercial, 
general and undistributed expense and interest and de- 
preciation on the investment. 

This group of expenses will apply to both the mutual 
and the local company although the mutual company, we 
will assume, will have no direct central office operators’ 
salaries and no central office supplies and maintenance. 

Assuming that these various expenses have been de- 
termined for each company, the problem is to ascertain 
what portion of each item for each company should be 
shared by the other company. 

One of the fundamental principles which the Wiscon- 
sin commission has endeavored to adhere to in the estab- 
lishing of rates for switching service is that the actual 
use which the connecting company makes of the local 
company should, in a large measure, determine the rate. 
If the connecting lines are so located that, per subscriber, 
they make a very large use of the operators’ time as well 
as the local company’s lines, the rate should be higher 
than if their use of the exchange privileges were not so 
great. It often happens that the mutual company’s lines 
serve the more inaccessible districts and perhaps serve 
a single community, the inhabitants of which are more 
or less self-centered, and although they may use the tele- 
phone service among themselves to a large extent, they may 
have a comparatively small use for the city exchange with 
which they connect. Such cases have frequently come up 
in Wisconsin, and recognition of this fact has been taken 
in the fixing of the switching rate. 


MAKING A Stupy oF TRAFFIC CONDITIONS. 


In order to arrive at the relative amount of use which 
the subscribers of the switching lines make of the ex- 
change as compared with the local subscribers, it has ce" 
necessary to make traffic studies at the local exchange 
which the switching lines are connected. The commis: 
usually makes a study of from one to three days’ dura‘ 
which, as a rule, is supplemented by traffic data takes DY 
the local company. It is realized that a traffic study 0 


this duration will not take into account many variations 
in traffic during the year, especially seasonal vari 


t10ns. 
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Hence, where it is apparent that conditions are abnormal, 
due recognition is also taken of this fact. 

The function of the traffic study is to indicate the extent 
of the use which each company makes of the facilities of 
the other company and in turn to form a partial basis upon 
which the cost of that use may be determined. 

Let us consider first the item, “central office operators’ 
salaries.” A determination of the cost of the use of this 
facility by the mutual company involves an apportionment 
of this item between Jocal and mutual. The traffic study 
appears to give an accurate basis for this apportionment as 
is available and is therefore used. The traffic study gives 
directly the total number of calls to and from each of the 
two classes of service—local and mutual—and were the 
unweighted call the proper unit of apportionment, the basis 
could be at once computed from this data. However, it 
is a well known fact that certain classes of calls require 
more of the operator’s time to complete than others. Calls 
to and from rural party lines, due to the usual code ring- 
ing, require more of the operator’s time than calls to and 
from city subscribers, while “ring back” or reverse. ringing 
calls require less time. It is, therefore, necessary to divide 
the calls appearing in the traffic study into further various 
classes and to apply a certain “co-efficient” or “loading 
factor” to each class. The local to local call is usually 
given a loading factor of unity and the other classes are 
given factors corresponding to the relative amount of time 
which the particular class of call requires of the operator. 
These factors vary as a rule from .2 for the reverse ring- 
ing call to from 1.5 to 2.0 for the rural to rural call. After 
applying the loading factors to the various classes of calls, 
the loaded originating and terminating calls for each class 
are added together, and the percentage which each is of 
the grand total is determined. The percentage thus ob- 
tained for the switching service class will be the part of 
the total central office operating salaries which will be 
chargeable to the mutual lines. 

It will be noted that in this scheme, by adding together 
the originating and terminating loaded calls for each class, 
one-half of the time devoted by the operator to any given 
call is apportioned to the calling class and one-half to 
the receiving class. Although other methods have been 
proposed for this division, ranging from charging all to 
the originating class to charging all to the terminating 
class, it has seemed fair to make the division about on the 
half and half basis as above indicated. Were the originat- 
ing calls equal to the terminating calls for any particular 
class of service, this percentage would be the same for that 
class were any of the above methods used. 

Central office supplies and maintenance expense will also 
be apportioned to switching service on the basis of the 
traffic study. In the use of the traffic study as a basis for 
this apportionment, however, the actual number of calls 
made will be used rather than the loaded calls, and the 
reverse ringing calls on the mutual lines will be excluded, 
for the reason that they do not enter into the use of the 
local exchange. A further refinement of this basis of 
apportionment might be made by introducing the “holding 
time” element. The above basis contemplates that the 
holding time for each class of calls is equal and for prac- 
tical purposes in the ordinary case we believe that it is 
reasonable to make this assumption. However, this is a 
matter which must receive consideration in individual cases. 

The two items of expense, viz., central office operators’ 
salaries and central office supplies and maintenance, appor- 
tioned as indicated, together with an apportioned part of 
commercial, general and undistributed expense plus inter- 
est and depreciation on the investment of the local com- 
pany directly used by the mutual company, would, under 
the practice which the commission has followed until 
very lately, complete the computation and determine the 
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switching rate, it being considered that the remaining ex- 
penses of the two companies, viz., wire plant, substation 
expense and interest and depreciation, balanced evenly 
between the two companies. In instances where it was 
very apparent that these items could not offset each other, 
certain arbitrary allowances were made, but such arbitrary 
allowances, inasmuch as they were arbitrary, were not sat- 
isfactory, and it was for this reason that a further effort 
was made to obtain on a logical basis, apportionments from 
one company to the other of this latter group of expenses. 

Since both companies have these expenses, and since each 
company by virtue of the physical connection, uses the 
facilities of the other company to which these expenses are 
incident, it seems fair that each should share in these par- 
ticular expenses of the other. Further, it seems fair that 
each company should share in this group of expenses of 
the other company in proportion as it uses the facilities 
of the other company. A comprehensive traffic study shows 
this use, and it is believed, should be employed as the basis 
for the apportionment. 


ASCERTAINING PROPER APPORTIONMENT OF CHARGES. 


The next step in our computation, therefore, is to apply 
the traffic study percentages as obtained for central office 
supplies and maintenance to the local company’s wire plant 
expense, substation expense, and interest and depreciation 
on the investment, and thus obtain the sum which the 
mutual company should pay to the local company for the 
use of the facilities originating these classes of expense. 
Likewise, other percentages computed from the traffic 
study to indicate the relative amount of use which the 
local company makes of the plant of the mutual company— 
this time leaving out of consideration the local to local 
call and leaving in the ring backs on the mutual lines— 
applied to the like expenses of the mutual telephone company 
give the amount which the local company should pay to the 
mutual company for the use of its facilities. 

The last apportionment is that of the commercial, gen- 
eral and undistributed expenses. These items of expense 
for each company are apportioned to the other company 
as an overhead charge on the sum of the previous appor- 
tionments. Since their nature is such that they cannot 
conveniently be fastened to any concrete portion of the 
plant expense, the overhead basis of apportionment for 
these expenses seem to be the fairest method available. 

There remains, therefore, but to sum up for the local 
company the amount chargeable to the mutual company, 
and to sum up for the mutual company the amount charge- 
able to the local company, subtract the two amounts, and 
the result will be the total amount which should be paid 
by the mutual company to the local company for switch- 
ing service. 

The above outlines very briefly the various important 
steps which to the Wisconsin commission seem logical in 
the determination of the switching charge. The writer has 
tried to omit details as far as possible, and yet retain the 
essential steps in the reaching of the desired result. 

Practical objections to this method in other states than 
Wisconsin may be numerous. For instance, a telephone 
company may not have the power to compel its local sub- 
scribers to share in the added costs incident to increasing 
the size of the exchange by the addition of mutual lines, 
and in such cases the basis for rates may have to be 
entirely different. The writer is merely attempting to out- 
line what the commission has considered the proper basis 
for rates under Wisconsin conditions where the local com- 
pany has virtually a monopoly, where it can be compelled 
to furnish physical connection whether upon a message rate 
or a flat rate basis, and where it has the right to increase 
its rate to local subscribers as the cost of running the ex- 
change and the size of the exchange increase. 
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Surveying the Trancontinental Telephone Line in the Salt Country of Nevada—Measuring the Span, the Axman to Drive the Stake as So 
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Construction Crews on the Transcontinental Line—Tractor Pulling Cook and Lumber Wagons Through Sand on Way to Desert, Nevadi 
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nis Made—A Surveyor at Work Lining up the Chainmen—Construction Gang Swimming a Horse Across Rock Creek, Near Rock House, 
pint of Intersection Which Closed the Survey in Nevada. 
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,and 46 Miles East of Winnemucca, Nevada. These Sinks Are Depressions in Which Water Collects, in Reality Salt Swamps — Distributing 
of Poles Were Set in Water From 18 Inches to 3 Feet Deep—Distributing Cross Arms in the Sage Brush Country. 


utfit of Machine Hole Digging Crew near Utah-Nevada State Line—Pole Setting Crew Leaving Camp to Build the Line Through the Moun- 
ear Dunphy, Eureka County, Nevada. On Left is Old Stone House on the Dunphy Ranch Used as a Stage House Before Railroad Was Built. 





Hoel Small Towns on the Shores of Lake Humboldt—Large Quantities of Floating Rock Were Encountered in the Digging In the Vicinity of 
» Removing Rattles from a Rattlesnake, Welch Canyon, Nevada. 














Casa Loma 


Thoughts from California--Telephone Matters Generally 
By J. C. Kelsey 


i take too many liberties. TrLEPpHONyY’s readers are 
patient folks. You must be or you would have risen up 
years ago and declared yourself. 

But I found out something at the Chicago convention— 
you do not read these lines as closely as one thinks. 

As a test, I read my TELEPHONY story of January 10 
at the Chicago convention. It was originally read at the 
Kansas convention. It was a story of a man who had gone 
into a far country after he had invested his money or 
talents. 

I was surprised and shocked, yet not disappointed, to 
find that of the great number there, few had ever looked 
at the story—much less at the table, which was designed 
to try to solve one of the most baffling problems of rate- 
making. 


So, far away from Chicago, I shall discuss things as he 
who runs may read. As I write I am at the Casa Loma— 
a hotel in the shadow of the mountains of California at 
Redlands, and the name, Casa Loma, means a house on 
the hill. 

It is a beautiful Sunday morning—marvelously beautiful, 
warm and balmy. No wonder every man and woman on 
the descending slope of life gravitates to the land of 
eranges, flowers and sunshine. 

As I write, I look into another sign. It is a magic sign, 
and it typifies a great economic struggle. It typifies the 
very spirit of our existence. It is the antithesis of the 
great universal telephone sign. It reads: “Home Tele- 
phone Co.” 

Wherever you go, east, west, north or south, you see 
the words, “Home Telephone Co.”—a telephone home on 
the hill, on the plain, on the desert, or wherever you look. 


Of all the great industrial struggles in history, the tele» 
phone industry has seen the greatest one. For years we 
had doubts in our minds as to whether the Home telephone 
company would live or die, or be swallowed uy in the great 
national monopoly hopes of the New England interests. 

Today we know that the Home telephone company has 
a place in the sun, on the hills or in the dells. 

Best of all, the telephone itself seems to be free from 
parasitic troubles. We have no particular threat concern- 
ing our existence. It may be that someone may yet build 
a wireless telephone or perfect a thought wave machine— 
and thereby put the telephone out of business. But it is 
undoubtedly a long way off, and need not bother us for a 
time. 


You know what a Ford automobile is. You have seen 
this wonderful little car flitting about, the butterfly of the 
automobile genius. 

Did it ever occur to you that this harmless looking car 
is cutting at the roots of one of our greatest industries? 

As you look upon a city street railway system, you are 
impressed with its great and fast cars, and you believe it 
is a business that has few troubles. 

Yet, today, the great street railway system is about to 
be ruined by the simple Ford car. 

In other words, the jitney bus has gone into active com- 
petition with the street car. All you have to do is to flag 
one and put up your nickel, and you have a ride in an inde- 
pendent street transportation system. The street cars run 
practically empty. 


No wonder the officials and directors of the Bell tele- 
phone company viewed the threatening movement of com- 
petition with such alarm—the Home telephone was the 
jitney bus or Ford car of the past. 

The next step will naturally be to legislate against the 
jitney bus. They will compel them to pay road tax, license 
or whatever form of taxation may be deemed most effective. 
They may destroy the jitney business entirely. 

But it will have a two-fold effect. More people will buy 
these cheap cars. As a result, not only will the street rail- 
way business be harmed, but the individual as well, be- 
cause he buys something which he cannot afford. 

Every business seems to have its parasitic troubles— 
except possibly the Home telephone companies. 


Casa Loma! It is a house on the hill, free from floods 
and protected by the hills. 

A Home telephone company! It is a compzny on a hill— 
Independent, if you please, but free as a bird. 

Both seem emblematic of strength. Both seem to be 
properly placed, rightfully located and economically sound. 
Both seem to indicate something that has been tried and 
not found wanting. 

They have no natural enemies, few artificial enemies, no 
jitney busses to bother, no parasite to threaten—no burden 
on the human race. 


Speaking about burdens, I have a statement of a tele- 
phone company, a Home company, if you please. It is a 
successful one, operating 3,150 telephones. It collects from 
the public an average rental charge of $16.93 per year—a 
little bit less than five cents per day—yet the service is 
first class and the subscribers, as well as stockholders, are 
entirely satisfied. 

The subscribers get service, and the stockholders receive 
dividends—an ideal condition. While the world is groan- 
ing about the high cost of living this Home telephone com- 
pany goes ahead in the even tenor of its way. 


This company has a capitalization of $70 per telephone— 
a typical Home telephone affair. 

It keeps a depreciation reserve account as sacred as its 
credit. It has a liberal plan of maintenance, and it pays 
its operators living wages. Its dividend has never failed 
and never will—as long as human energy counts. 

Can you find a better investment condition than that? 


This naturally leads to the telephone investment ques- 
tion. Would it not be a fine thing if the Home telephone 
companies could have a banking house or a telephone in- 
vestment house on the hill, to which the Home telephone 
man could go for relief and assistance? 

There is no question today but that the Home telephone 
has a place in the light of the public investment sun. Both 
our operating and manufacturing branches have gone 
through the recent depression with -greatly less embarrass- 
ment than nearly every other industry. 


There is a telephone man who has had this germ in his 
mind for years. In spite of discouragement, he has gone 
forward, thinking and working in full faith that the Home 
telephone needs an investment house on the hill, accessible 
to all worthy telephone enterprises. 
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Year after year the officers of the telephone association 
have listened to the plan and then shook their heads in 
helplessness. But this has not deterred this man, who 
thinks and lives in telephone ways. 

I am referring to Henry H. Knipe, who is president of 
the Commercial Telephone & Telegraph Co., with head- 
quarters at Olney, III. 

His 1,200 miles of lines extend from Lebanon, in Illinois, 
and across the great state to Palestine. These lines are, as 
the crow flies, between Louisville and St. Louis, where two 
great successful Independent telephone companies operate. 

This Home company operates 6,400 telephones, and is of 
a typical size. It is companies of this size or less that 
need a place to go, at times, for help. 


Mr. Knipe has had his share of experience. He, as well 
as his backers, wore out numerous pairs of shoes on Chi- 
cago streets. And many suits of clothes were made shiny, 
sitting outside of the rail of a Chicago bank, or investment 
house, waiting for someone to look over their affairs with 
a view to financing. 

Many of you have had the same experience. And every 
telephone factory can count the days in which it does not 
receive a request for information regarding financing. 

First of all, I want to assure you that TeLernony has 
no selfish interest in discussing the plan of this Independ- 
ent telephone man. Personally, I have given considerable 
publicity to the plan, simply because we need some central 
financing home. 

It cannot be worked out by any association. Such a 
company must be handled by a man or group of men 
known to you and interested in the improvement of our 
business. 

No one doubts for a moment that such a financial house, 
successfully launched, would not make our business take 
its recognized place in the commercial world. 


Financing should begin at home! You are familiar with 
this cry of mine. We are a Home company crowd, and 
have no place to go except home. 

Even the Bell interests have taken up the cry that 
financing should begin at home. They have offered A. T. 
& T. stock to their employes in limited quantities. Each 
man can buy this stock at $110 per share, and on easy 
terms. And no Bell employe should be foolish enough 
not to take advantage of this offer—it is a fine thing to do. 

So you see they are beginning to finance at home. See 
how wonderful it would be if each of their 150,000 employes 
would absorb one share every year. That would raise 
$16,500,000 annually, and this is about one-third of what 
they need. 


That is what Henry H. Knipe hopes to do. The first 
paragraph of his letter puts the plan up to telephone people, 
to prove or disprove whether any unity of action can ever 
be brought about among Independent telephone people. 

We have had plenty of unity of action, but this plea puts 
it squarely up to telephone people whether any practical 
plan of unity can be arrived at; in other words—Can any 
plan which involves some sacrifice or call for money, get 
any start? 

There will be another expression in Mr. Knipe’s circular 
which covers the thought that there are few fair-sized com- 
panies which cannot make up among its stockolders and 
employes, at least $1,000 for such a purpose. 

Independent companies have at least 100,000 stockholders 
and employes. Suppose each one of the hundred thousand 
should invest $10 in such a company. This would lay the 
foundation for one of the best business enterprises in 
\merica. 
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This enterprise could pay for itself on the actual waste 
now visible today in our daily telephone lives. 

I shall not urge anyone to use any judgment but his own. 

I like the way it will be put up to telephone men to 
prove or disprove for all time whether or not a telephone 
investment house can be organized with your aid. 

For years some telephone men have had this idea, and 
many trips to England have been made with the idea of 
forming one equipped with foreign capital. 

But Mr. Knipe’s plan calls for capital subscribed for by 
telephone men themselves. Whether it will succeed de- 
pends wholly upon Independent telephone men—officers, 
employes and stockholders. 

The Chicago convention was a great success. All tele- 
phone conventions of the past fiscal year have been unusu- 
ally good. 

There is no question but that the speculative element has 
gone for all time from the telephone business. Speculators 
never study; nor do they contemplate anything, except a 
means of unloading at a profit. 

Investors alone look at the serious side of our business— 
that is why such great crowds attend the technical divisions 
of conventions. 


Ten years ago a technical division of a convention was a 
joke. The speculators or promoters were too busy taking 
slams at the Bell company to think of unit values, present 
values, and ways and means for securing sufficient rates. 
They had no time for an intelligent study of values—that 
was the last thing a promoter cared to discuss. 

Today it is plain that the serious minded investor con- 
trols our business—that is why the convention technical 
meetings are crowded, not to study unloading processes, 
but ways and means to economize or conserve. 


There are still men who talk about good old days in 
Independent telephone life, but I fail to see their viewpoint. 

I have watched the telephone business for seventeen 
years, and the best days are today and tomorrow. 

Does anyone hope to prove that a business which con- 
templates 10,000,000 telephones has less strength and pros- 
pect than one which was struggling years ago with less 
than 1,000,000 telephones? Does anyone dare to say that 
our best days are behind us? If they do, they are much 
deluded. 





We are all in the hands of destiny. We are pushed along 


by a resistless force, which we cannot understand. We 
cannot stand still, even for one hour. We cannot find fault 
with the times—with any degree of consistency. Two 


thousand years ago, Cicero complained about the times, yet 
today we laugh at his delusions. 

And the laugh is on any of us who turn our back instead 
of facing forward, regardless of whatever seemingly threat- 
ening changes are taking place. 

If the Home telephone companies did not have economic 
justification, we would have none today. If the universal 
idea were economically proper, we could not see a Home sign 
without a large glass. 

We all have to take chances on extinction. And we 
have to struggle against parasites in one form or another. 
Some have to struggle with jitney busses; others have 
quick extinction. 

Somehow we telephone people are lucky in selecting our 
occupation. 


Casa Loma! A house on a hill. 

Home telephone company! Another house on a great 
economic hill; a great force in our social and commercial 
lives—resistless and boundless. 

MORAL: Financing seems to be our only jitney bus. 








Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in 
Matters Affecting Public Relations of Utilities and Actions of City Councils Bearing 
Upon Franchises, Rates and Service 


Bill of Traffiic Association to Void Michigan Merger. 

The Michigan Independent Telephone & Traffic Association 
has filed a bill in chancery in the circuit court at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., in an effort to have voided a contract between the 
Southern Michigan Telephone Co., of Burr Oak, Mich., and 
the Michigan State Telephone Co. for the sale and exchange 
of certain telephone properties in the southern portion of 
Michigan. An injunction and damages are asked. The suit 
follows one recently instituted and lost by the Traffic associa- 
tion to prevent the carrying out of the order of the Michigan 
Railroad Commission allowing the exchange, and is of the 
utmost importance to many Independent telephone companies 
of Michigan, especially the larger ones. The bill of complaint, 
which is a voluminous affair, makes the Southern Michigan 
Telephone Co. and the Michigan State Telephone Co. defen- 
dants. 

It is set forth in the bill of complaint that the Southern 
Michigan Telephone Co. was organized many years previous 
to the organization of the Michigan Telephone & Traffic Asso- 
ciation, as a competing Independent telephone company to 
the Michigan State Telephone Co., and that it operates prop- 
erties in Hillsdale, Cass, Jackson, Calhoun, St. Joseph, Branch, 
Kalamazoo and Lenawee counties, representing an investment 
of $600,000. 

It is charged that the Michigan State (Bell) Telephone Co. 
does a long distance interstate and intrastate telephone busi- 
ness in connection and co-operation with the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. The bill charges that the Michigan 
State company and its connecting corporation, during the last 
fifteen years in particular, have conspired and confederated 
together to monopolize the long distance toll line business of 
the United States and thereby remove and eliminate the Michi- 
gan Independent Telephone & Traffic Association and its asso- 
ciated companies in the conduct of a like business, and “to 
accomplish this result, have used and employed, and are using 
and employing, unlawful, dishonest, inequitable and unjust 
means and devices, of which its purchase of telephone prop- 
erties operating and connected with your orator, in manner 
herein described, and co-operating with it, has been and is one 
of its most valuable methods and means to accomplish its said 
unlawful object,” the bill charges. 

The Traffic association alleges that owing to the methods 
of the Michigan State company and the A. T. & T. Co., it 
became necessary for the success and existence of the South- 
ern Michigan Telephone Co. and other Independents to co- 
operate and associate together. When the Michigan Independ- 
ent Telephone & Traffic Association was organized, it is alleged, 
there were many Independent companies in the state using 
each other’s toll lines, and that, to prevent destructive com- 
petition, Independent telephone companies, particularly the 
Citizens’ Telephone Co., of Grand Rapids, the Union Telephone 
Co., of Alma, the Valley Home Telephone Co., of Saginaw, 
the Home Telephone Co., of Detroit, the Southern Michigan 
Telephone Co., of Burr Oak, and others, incorporated the 
Michigan Independent Telephone & Traffic Association. 

Until recently the Southern Michigan company has co-op- 
erated with the Traffic association, according to the bill of 
complaint. 

For the transmission of long distance interstate and intra- 
state messages, the plaintiff alleges, the Independent com- 
panies in the Traffic association organization made uniform 
contracts to lease their toll lines and other necessary facilities 
to the Traffic association. The agreement with the Southern 


Michigan company dates from February 1, 1910, and was to 
run ten years, according to the allegations. Under these 
leases, it is alleged, the Traffic association profitably handles 
long distance messages over leased lines. It is alleged the 
Southern Michigan company’s lines are particularly indispens- 
able to the conduct of the business of the Traffic association 
and that if these lines be taken from the control of the Traffic 
association and placed under the control of Bell companies, 
the plaintiff will be prevented from doing the business con- 
templated by such alleged leasehold contract. 

This, it is charged, would result in a plain violation of the 
rights of the Traffic association, impair service now given by 
it to the companies associated with it and inflict irreparable 
injury to the plaintiff. The Traffic association charges that the 
contract made by it with the Southern Michigan Telephone 
Co. is personal and non-assignable, and that the Southern 
Michigan company has no right to sell or transfer any of the 
toll line circuits and other facilities owned by it to the Michi- 
gan State Telephone Co. or others, or assign or transfer its 
contract with the Traffic association. 

The Traffic association sets up that the defendants should 
not be allowed to “harass, annoy, disturb or interfere with” 
the Michigan Independent Telephone & Traffic Association or 
its associated companies or lessors. It charges that the South- 
ern Michigan Telephone Co. disregarded its leasehold contract, 
and on January 25, 1914, conspired to injure the Traffic asso- 
ciation by making a contract of sale, agreeing to transfer cer- 
tain properties in the territory of the Southern Michigan com- 
pany or divide territories so as to become non-competing, and 
alleges this said contract was against the rights of the plaintiff. 
If the alleged contract is carried out, it is alleged, it will re- 
sult in the practical exclusion of the interchanged business of 
the Traffic association. 

If the contract goes through, it is alleged, the Traffic asso- 
ciation will be deprived of the power to transmit over leased 
lines, its interstate messages without the consent and direc- 
tion of the Michigan State Telephone Co. and that this will 
force a breach of contract between the Traffic association and 
companies it represents, it being alleged that the leases of 
other companies’ lines provide that such lessors shall have 
the privilege of using toll lines of all other lessors. 

The Traffic association alleges it has carried out its part 
of the lease of the Southern Michigan company’s lines, and 
is willing to continue to do so. It is alleged the defendants 
have given the plaintiff to understand that the contract would 
be carried out, but have cut over circuits and are directing 
the business of the Traffic association over lines of ithe Michi- 
gan State Telephone Co. It is charged that to permit this 
would bring on all the injuries charged in the bill of com- 
plaint. 

The Traffic association charges that the Southern Michigan 
company has turned over to the Michigan State company 
lines leased to the Traffic association, and that when a demand 
was made upon the Southern Michigan company to carry ou! 
its part of the alleged contract, it replied that the lines wer« 
under control of the Michigan State Telephone Co. and that 
the Traffic association would have to take the matter up wit! 
that company. 

The Traffic association asks the court to order the Southern 
Michigan Telephone Co. to carry out its part of the alleged 
agreement, declaring that the provision in the contract between 
the Southern Michigan and the Michigan State companies t 
carry out the contract between the Southern Michigan com- 
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pany and the Traffic association is a fraud intended to give 
the appearance of fairness to the agreement between the two 
first-named companies. 

It asks that the Michigan State Telephone Co. be enjoined 
from taking possession, using or exercising control over toll 
line circuits leased to the Michigan Independent Telephone & 
Traffic Association; that the Southern Michigan Telephone Co. 
be compelled to perform the agreement made with the Traffic 
association, that an accounting be taken of any damage done 
to the Traffic association and judgment be given; and that 
the contract between the Southern Michigan Telephone Co. 
and the Michigan State Telephone Co. be declared void. 

In its previous suit the Traffic association attempted to show 
that its contract rights would be interfered with if the order 
of the railroad commission allowing the agreement between 
the Southern Michigan and the Michigan State companies was 
allowed to be carried out. 

Circuit Judge John S. McDonald, at Grand Rapids, dismissed 
that bill of complaint on the showing that in the agreement 
between the Southern Michigan and the Michigan State com- 
paneis there was a provision that the Michigan State com- 
pany should carry out the contract between the Traffic associa- 
tion and the Southern Michigan company. 


New York Telephone Rate Hearings. 

There have been several significant developments during 
the past week in connection with the New York tele- 
phone rate investigation. The public service commission 
has concluded its prima facie case in the matter of the 
valuation of the New York Telephone Co.’s properties; the 
company has indicated that it expects an order to reduce 
rates and that it will adhere to the order; and the chairman 
of the joint legislative committee, also investigating rates, 
has stated that his committee will introduce a bill recom- 
mending a cut in telephone charges that will save sub- 
scribers approximately $3,000,000 a year. 

At a hearing before the joint legislative committee, Hal- 
bert P. Gillette, a member of the company’s appraisal com- 
mittee and president of the Clark Publishing Co., of Chi- 
cago, submitted figures giving $99,925,934 as the valuation 
of the company’s property in New York City. This com- 
pares with the figure given by Professor Edward W. Bemis, 
the committee’s investigator, of $65,000,000. Mr. Gillette’s 
estimate was based on the cost of reproducing the com- 
pany’s plant at the present time, while Professor Bemis’ 
figure was based on the actual cost of the company’s 
various properities. Both men defended their method of 
determining the valuation of property upon which the com- 
pany’s earnings should be estimated. 

Mr. Gillette estimated accrued depreciation of property 
at from $5,000,000 to $6,000,000 and said that a deprecia- 
tion reserve should be considered larger than the accrued 
depreciation. He based much of his estimate of reproduc- 
tion cost on the company’s tax record of quantities and 
prices and stated that he had added nothing for “franchise 
values,” which he believed were more than enough to off- 
set the accrued depreciation. He based his valuation on the 
reproducing cost of the property of the company in New 
York City as of June 30, 1914. The telephone plant, he 
estimated at $73,889,507; plant in service, but bills not 
rendered to the telephone company, $300,000; liability in- 
surance, $621,000; telephone directories, library, working 
records, etec., $773,068; working cash capital, $3,000,000; 
total, $78,583,575. The overhead charges he placed at $14,- 
785,000; contingencies and omissions, $3,694,475; training 
Operators, $675,340; selling service, $2,184,544—making a 
total valuation in New York, exclusive of “non-physical” 
values and of the Empire City Subway Co., of $99,925,934. 

Senator James A. Foley, chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee, stated in Albany that the committee would recom- 
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mend a mandatory bill to save subscribers about $3,000,000 
annually. The committee’s report, he said, would be based 
on figures of income and capital obtained from the com- 
pany’s books, and will approximate the charges which are 


being made in Chicago. It will be proposed to reduce 
the basis charge from eight cents to five cents a call, 
eliminate toll charges between boroughs and reduce the 
cost of service in large hotels and apartment houses. 

The public service commission’s next step will be to 
compile figures showing the total value of the company’s 
plant upon which a calculation for rates will be made. It 
it said that the commission’s figure will be between $75,- 
000,000 and $96,000,000. This estimate is expected to be 
determined soon and John L. Swayze, counsel for the com- 
mission, will be prepared to announce whether the com- 
pany will accept the figure when announced. He has inti- 
mated that unless the commission’s findings are very radical, 
the company will submit to them. It is said that he ex- 
pects a cut of not less than $3,000,000 annually. 

Union N. Bethell, president of the New York Telephone 
Co., was again a witness before the commission. He was 
questioned on the company’s capitalization and its acquisi- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Bell company particularly. The 
questioning was conducted by M. H. Winkler, represent- 
ing taxpayers’ associations. Mr. Bethell defended the policy 
of selling stock at par to stockholders and averred that 
the New York company was not overcapitalized, but on 
the other hand was undercapitalized. 

Mr. Swayze, after Mr. Bethell’s testimony, issued a state- 
ment in regard to the acquisition of the Pennsylvania Bell 
and the merger of the various companies in New York and 
New Jersey, in regard to which, he said, there appeared 
to be a misunderstanding. The New York company, he 
said, sold its stocks to the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., at $140 a share for each $100 par value, not at 
$100 per share as some accounts showed. With the pro- 
ceeds the New York company purchased the stock of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. at $140 a share and 
traded the stock of the American company to the other 
companies at the price agreed on, which in the case of 
the Bell company, of Pennsylvania, represented the pay- 
ment of $122.50 per 4,100 shares for the stock of that com- 
pany. The New York company stock at the time of the 
transaction, he said, was paying 8 per cent. on par and the 
Bell company stock (of the Pennsylvania Bell company) 
was paying 6 per cent. on par. The net result of the trans- 
action was to trade the stocks at practically the same 
equivalent in interest return, he stated. A similar exchange 
of stocks, according to Mr. Swayze, was made in acquiring 
the stock of the New York & New Jersey Telephone Co., 
except the latter paid 7 per cent. return and was taken over 
at $142 per share. 

Testimony with regard to telephone rates in apartments 
and hotels was given before the joint legislative committee 
by Thomas T. Green, manager and proprietor of the Hotel 
Woodward and president of the Hotel Men’s Association; 
Frederick A. Muschenheim, vice-president of the Hotel 
Astor Corporation, and Albert E. Weslau, chairman of the 
telephone committee of the Washington Heights Tax- 
payers’ Association, and others. 

Telephone matters have been occupying legislators at 
Albany to some extent. Hearing has been given by the 
new public service committee of the Senate on Assembly- 
man Goldberg’s bill for a mandatory five-cent telephone 
rate in New York City. Assemblyman Oliver has intro- 
duced a bill reducing exchange rates. 


Texas Public Utilities Bill Meets With Strong Opposition. 
Overwhelmed by an avalanche of protests from the mayors 
and municipal authorities of practically every city or town of 
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consequence in the state, the bill introduced recently in the 
Texas legislature by Senator Robbins to create a public utili- 
ties commission has had a stormy passage. The bill, it is be- 
lieved, will be killed in the senate committee unless saved by 
amendments proposed at the last minute b, its author. 

Under the “home rule” bill passed by the last Texas legis- 
lature, cities in Texas are given all powers of control over 
their public utilities, this enactment being supported by a con- 
stitutional amendment. The Robbins utilities bill takes this 
power away from the cities and towns, even giving to the 
proposed utilities commission regulation over municipally- 
owned utilities, of which there are a great number in Texas. 

On February 13, two days before the bill was to be heard 
by the committee. Mavor J. W. Riggins, of Waco, opened the 
fight against it by issuing a special message to the city com- 
mission of Waco, and by sending out over 60 telegrams to as 
many mayors. At the first hearing on the bill, the committee 
on state affairs was confronted by the mayors of nineteen of 
the principal cities of Texas, including Houston, Dallas, Fort 
Worth, Waco, San Antonio, Beaumont, Paris, Greenville and 
Austin. Representatives of forty or more cities met in Austin 
and formed a municipal league. Telegrams were sent to about 
100 mayors, and the formal protest of practically every town 
in the state of more than 5,000 population, was presented to 
the committee. 

Committee hearings on the bill were continued during all 
of the week beginning February 21, the telephone, water, 
street railway, gas and other utilities being heard against the 
measure. During all of the hearings, at which more than 300 
representatives of utilities and municipalities appeared to pro- 
test, only one man was found in favor of the bill—Senator 
Robbins, who introduced it. 

Seeing that the bill was doomed in its first shape, and to 
prevent a vote in the committee at the hearing on February 20, 
Senator Robbins presented amendments excluding all utilities 
from the control of the proposed commission excepting long 
distance telephone lines, pipe lines, telegraph lines and inter- 
urbans. The bill in its amended form will have further hear- 
ings before the committee, but it is believed that it will be re- 
ported adversely. 

The bill provides for three commissioners at $6,000 per year 
each, and a general counsel at $4,000, and gives the commis- 
sion practically unlimited authority and scope as to expenses 
and regulatory powers. An appropriation of $100,000 is to be 


made for the expense of the first year, and the utilities regu- . 


lated are to be specially taxed thereafter to meet the cost of 
the commission. 

Another bill pending before committees in both the senate 
and the house, seeks to put telephone and telegraph companies 
under the control of the railroad commission. This bill, which 
is being pushed by the Grain Dealers’ Association, the cotton 
dealers and the traveling men, grew out of the recent elimina- 
tion of night rates and changes in day rates made by the 
Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co. It is being strenu- 
ously fought by the Independent and smaller telephone com- 
panies of the state. It seems likely to be favorably reported by 
the senate committee. In the house committee, hearings will 
be continued for another week. 

Other bills before the Texas legislature, affecting telephone 
companies, include a minimum wage bill, a 54-hour bill, 
child labor bill and one to force physical connection between 
competing companies. 





Bill to Regulate Telephone Rates in Arkansas. 
Representative Johnson has introduced a bill in the 
Arkansas legislature providing for the regulation of tele- 
phone rates. According to the measure, all telephone 
systems, rural or farm lines, shall be given physical con- 
nection with any long distance line at regular rates, 75 
per cent. of the toll to go to the company over whose line 
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the call is transmitted, and 25 per cent. to the originator 
of the call. 

The bill fixes an absolute maximum of $2 per month for 
business and $1.50 for residence telephones. It also pro- 
vides for the following schedule of rates for long distance 
service, based on a three-minute conversation: Up to ten 
miles, five cents; from 11 to 25 miles, ten cents; from 26 
to 50 miles, 15 cents; from 51 to 100 miles, 20 cents; from 
100 to 200 miles, 30 cents, and over 200 miles, 50 cents, the 
rates applying only to distances in Arkansas. “Reasonable 
service” is defined by the_bill to be the giving of a local 
connection in five seconds and report on long distance 
calls within 15 minutes. Fines are provided for all viola- 
tions of the act. 
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Telephone Service in New York Apartment Houses. 

The Olbiston Co., which owns several apartment houses 
located on adjacent corners in Utica, N. Y., has for some time 
been supplied with telephone service by the New York Tele- 
phone Co. at an old flat rate. Recently the telephone com- 
pany notified the apartment owners that this was a discrimi- 
natory rate, and upon the complaint of the Olbiston Co., the 
matter of rates for such large apartment buildings was taken 
to the public service commission. 

The commission determined the matter as follows: The 
telephone company must supply the complainant with a private 
branch exchange, with stations connecting its offices, boiler 
house, and other rooms not occupied by tenants at the rates 
quoted for business places. Tenants may then contract with 
the company for telephone service at residence rates, their 
telephones to be connected with the private branch exchange 
system without extra charge and their names to be separately 
listed in the telephone directory. The order provides that the 
company must supply a sufficient number of trunk lines to 
handle the business contracted for. 





Rate Bills Must Await Results of New York Appraisal. 

Half a dozen telephone rate reduction bills, introduced 
mostly by zealous legislators from New York City, will 
have to await the results of the investigation of the public 
service commission into the business of the New York 
Telephone Co. is the decision recently announced by Senator 
Thompson, chairman of the state senate committee on pub- 
lic service corporations in the legislature. 

An added significance to the decision announced by 
Senator Thompson comes from the fact that he is also 
chairman of the special legislative committee which is 
now investigating the two public service commissions in 
the state. It is reported that Governor Whitman expects 
to announce a new public service commission, with head- 
quarters at Albany, which will deal with the subject of 
telephone rates in New York. 


Hearing of Leeds Co. vs. A. T. & T. Co. Postponed. 

The case of the Leeds Co., which operates the Chalfonte 
Hotel, at Atlantic City, N. J., vs. the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., scheduled for hearing by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on February 20, has been postponed by 
mutual consent to a date to be set early in March. 


Proposed Amendments to Wisconsin Public Utility Law. 

A bill introduced by Senator Staudenmayer in the Wis- 
consin legislature provides that “any telephone company 
not organized for profit, and serving only a limited num- 
ber of members or stockholders under an agreement that 
such members or stockholders shall bear the expense of 
operating and maintaining such telephone system, shall not 
be included or embraced within the term ‘public utility,’ as 
used in sections 1797m-1 to 1797m-109, inclusive.” The bill 
also provides that the public utility law shall be amended to 
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apply to cities of the first, second, or third class, not to 
towns and villages, as now. 

A similar bill has been introduced in the lower house by 
Assemblyman Laursen. 





Charges for Moving Telephones in Oklahoma. 

The Oklahoma Corporation Commission has issued a final 
order requiring all telephone companies in the state to 
transfer telephone numbers without charge for sub- 
scribers changing residence. Charges for removing a tele- 
phone instrument from one house to another are not to 
exceed $1, according to the order, and charges for removing 
an instrument from one to another room in the same 
building, must not exceed 50 cents. 
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Municipal Control for Cities of First Class in Kansas. 

Senator E. F. Porter, of Crawford, Kans., recently intro- 
duced a bill in the state senate providing for municipal owner- 
ship of telephones in cities of the first class. 





State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 
CALIFORNIA. 


January 15: Application of Interstate Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. for an order authorizing and permitting the establishment 
and maintenance of telephone rates at Oro Grande, Cal., dis- 
missed, it appearing that the subject of the application is not 
one which requires a formal proceeding and the matter has 
been informally adjusted. 

January 15: In the matter of the application of the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., for an order authorizing it to dis- 
continue all irregular and discriminatory exchange rates and 
to apply to all subscribers the standard rates in effect at its 
various exchanges on October 10, 1911, the commission held 
that the subject of the application had been entirely taken 
care of in case No. 293 in the matter of the appiication of 
various public utilities for permission to charge less than 
published schedule of rates in certain classes of cases, and 
therefore dismissed the application. 

January 15: Application of J. H. Evans for a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity, dismissed, it appearing that 
the subject of the application was adjusted in commission 
order No. 434 in regard to the application of the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. to withdraw from a certain territory 
and J. H. Evans to construct and operate a system in that 
territory. ‘ 

January 20: Application of L. G. Thistle and the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for permission to enter into a 
connecting agreement, dismissed, it appearing that the subject 
of the application was entirely taken up in application No. 
927 in regard to the application of L. G. Thistle and the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for authority, the one to enter and 
the other to withdraw from territory in and adjacent to 
Mariposa, Cal. 

January 20: Application of the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for permission to install a telephone plant at Her- 
ald, Cal., dismissed, the subject of the application having 
been informally adjusted. 

February 1: Complaint filed by the Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of Santa Barbara, Cal., vs. the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., alleging that the rates of the de- 
fendant are discriminatory and unduly low, dismissed. The 
commission held that it has no jurisdiction in the matter, 
as the city council of Santa Barbara has not transferred 
the control of its public utilities to the commission. 


ILLINOIS. : ; 

february 19: Authority to change rates and eliminate dis- 
crimination granted upon the application of the following 
companies: Deer Creek (Ill.) Telephone Exchange, Bluffs 
& Winchester (Ill.) Telephone Co., Pearl City Mutual Tele- 
phone Co.; W. S. Gerrish doing business as the Gerrish 
Telephone Co., Marion, Ill.; Smithville Telephone Co.; and 
Dawson Township Mutual Telephone Co., of Ellsworth. 

February 19: Permission granted receivers of the Central 
Union Telephone Co. and the Schuyler Telephone Co., to op- 
erate their lines in connection with each other. 

February 19: Agreement of Milford (Ill.) Telephone Co., 
and A. J. Helmer, operating a telephone exchange at Hick- 
man, to operate their lines in connection with each other, 
approved. 

February 19: Bill of sale made by the receivers of the 
Central Union Telephone Co., to John A. Kugler, of tele- 
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phone property located at Okawville, approved. The sale does 
not include the franchise. 


February 19: Sale by receivers of the Central Union Tele- 
phone Co. to George E. Steele, of Elizabeth, Ill., of telephone 
property in Elizabeth, approved. 

February 19: Agreement between the receivers of the Cen- 
tral Union Telephone Co., and the Union Telephone Exchange, 
of New Windsor, Mercer county, IIl., to operate their lines 
in connection with each other, approved. 

February 19: Sale of property, consisting of a pole line 
in Watseka, III., belonging to the Central Union Telephone Co., 
approved. 

February 19: Agreement between the receivers of the Cen- 
tral Union Telephone Co., and the People’s Mutual Telephone 
Co., of Hillsboro, Ill, to operate their lines in connection 
with each other, approved. 

February 19: Mt. Sterling (Ill.) Telephone Co., permitted 
to increase rates on rural service. 

INDIANA. 

February 28: Hearing in regard to the petition of the 
Tipton Telephone Co. to have its contract with the city of 
Tipton, Ind., annulled. 

KANSAS. 

March 9: Hearing on application of the Missouri & Kan- 
sas Telephone Co. for permission to increase rates at Par- 
sons. 

MARYLAND. 

February 24: Hearing on investigation of the rules and 
practices of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., in 
Maryland. 

OHIO. 

February 25: Hearing in regard to the application of the 
Middle Point Home Telephone Co., of Middle Point, Ohio, 
for permission to issue and distribute $7,747.45 common stock 
dividend. This stock is to be issued to stockholders in place 
of income which was diverted from dividends and used to 
extend the plant from 1903 to date. 

OKLAHOMA. 

February: The commission has ordered the Pioneer Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. to furnish the subscribers of the 
Cushing (Okla.) Telephone Co. with better toll service, in 
view of complaints from citizens of Cushing. 

February: Order requiring all telephone companies in the 
state of Oklahoma to transfer telephone numbers without 
charge for subscribers changing residence. Charges for mov- 
ing a telephone instrument from one house to another are 
not to exceed $1 and charges for removing an instrument 
from one room to another must not exceed 50 cents. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

February: Application filed by Bell Telephone Co. of Penn- 
sylvania for joint use of poles in Warren county with the War- 
ren & Jamestown Co. 

February 25: Hearing in regard to the complaints of Daniel 
Edwards, Nathan D. Griffin and the city of Johnstown, Pa., 
against the Glen Telephone Co. in the matter of proposed 
general rates and tolls between Johnstown and Gloversville. 

WISCONSIN. 

October 26: At a rehearing applied for in the case of the 
Arena & Ridgway Telephone Co., of Arena, Wis., vs. the 
Troy & Honey Creek Telephone Co., Dodgeville & Wyoming 
Telephone Co., West Spring Green Line and Big Hollow Tele- 
phone Co., the commission ordered that its previous order be 
affirmed except that a minimum switching charge of $25 per 
year be made to petitioner, it appearing that the number of 
subscribers to whom the switching rate in the former order 
applies is slightly smaller than supposed. 

October 26: In the complaint of W. R. Howard & Sons, 
et al., vs. the Greenwood Telephone Co., of Greenwood, Wis., 
the commission ordered that the respondent provide regular 
switchboard service for all of its lines between the hours of 
5 a. m. and 10 p. m., and handle calls of an urgent nature at 
all other times from any of its lines or its connecting lines, 
subject to rules to be submitted to the commission for ap- 
proval. 

November 5, 1914: In regard to the investigation of service 
of the Door County Telephone Co., on motion of the commis- 
sion, it was ordered that the Door County company estab- 
lish full metallic circuits on all its lines, and otherwise im- 
prove the service, and that Matt Peffer, owner of that com- 
pany, take similar action on all lines owned and operated by 
him in Door county. 

Februarv 19: Hearing in the matter of the Wisconsin 
Railroad Commission vs. the Fond du Lac Rural Telephone 
Co., relating to an alleged violation of the 1913 law requiring 
the commission’s permission before setting poles and making 
any other improvements. The state charges the company with 
having set poles without obtaining approval. 
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Quiz Questions on the Preceding Installment. 

The answer to these questions will be found in the read- 
ing section bearing the same number. Answers are not to 
be sent to TeLepuony for criticism. 

44. Under what two general classes are batteries consid- 
ered? A battery is similar to what other common method 
of energy generation? 

45. 


cell? 


What is necessary to produce action in a primary 

46. Which element of a primary sell may be considered 
as fuel? 

47. What is a primary battery? 

48. How does a secondary battery differ from a primary 
battery? , 

49. How does a secondary battery become active? 

50. Ordinarily how many classes of elements constitute 
a battery? 

51. What are the substances commonly used for the 
plate elements? What is generally used for the electrolyte? 


52. What forms does current assume? What form is a con- 


tinuous flow of current from a battery called? What is an- 
other form of direct current? Can alternating current be taken 
from a cell? 

53. What is a cell of battery? What result is produced by 


increasing the number of plates in a cell? 


CHAPTER III. 


54. The terms, cell and battery. 


Chemical Sources of Electricity. (C’t’d.) 
Thus far in the discus- 
sion of the battery, such terms have been used as would 
best express the desired meaning. If this practice were fol- 
lowed indefinitely, the result would be confusing, for differ- 
ent writers would employ different terms. It is easy to 


comprehend that a “spade is a spade,” and to call it a 
shovel is confusing. This is true when reference is made 
to the various parts of a battery. 

The battery unit, symbolized by the elements in a single 
container is dominated “cell.” While the word battery im- 
plies a multiplicity of units or cells, it has become common 
usage to use the word in place of cell in many instances. 
For instance, “dry cell” and “dry battery” in either singu- 
lar or plural sense, are synonymous. To designate a cer- 
tain cell in a series, the word cell is generally applicable. 
Thus in referring to the fifth of a series of cells, it would 
“fifth cell.” 


forth for the specific use of the terms. 


be termed the No definite rule can be set 
In practice, the se- 
lection of the term most applicable to the occasion will 
come by intuition. In Fig. 13-A, dry cells are represented 
as being connected and placed with regularity as to position, 


whereby any cell might be designated by number. In Fig. 


13-B, they are represented as being set up in an irregular 
manner and direct reference could not be easily made to 
any particular cell. Dry cells having practically superseded 


other types of small cells in telephony, their arrangement is 

















Fig. 13. Dry Cells or Batteries in Different Arrangement. 


a matter of convenience and they are generally referred to 
as a whole. 

Chloride or storage batteries, however, are given different 
consideration and attention. The cells, or units, are ar- 
ranged in order and in most cases designated by serial num- 
bers. The whole is spoken of as “the battery” and the 
units as “such a cell or cells.” 

55. The names of the elements. The elements likewise 
have names by which definite reference is made to them. 
While 


it is in reality a dilute solution of acid or acidulated water 


The word “electrolyte” has already been explained. 


and might be referred to as such, or as the fluid element, or 
battery liquid or fluid, it is better to fix its real name in 
one’s vocabulary and apply the word “electrolyte” when- 
ever reference is made to that element. 

In general practice the terms “zinc plate” and “copper 
plate,” or “positive” and “negative,” are used in reference 
to the plates. These terms are expressive and generally 
understood. The practice will probably continue and there 
is no particular reason why efforts should be made to over- 
come it. But all should be familiar with the correct term 
by which engineers refer to the solid elements. For the 


word “plate,” the term “electrode” is generally accepted. 
The zinc plate is the positive and the copper, the negative 
This is determined by their relation to each 


Electrode is 


electrode. 
other in the internal action of the current. 
the exact term applied to the plates of a battery. 

The part of the electrode which extends above the cel 
is denominated a 


where the external circuit is connected, 


pole. Necessarily every battery must have two poles. !t 
may have more as will be later shown. The name designst- 
ing each pole is derived from the direction of the current 


As we know, positive current passes from ‘ts 


passing it. 
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source and negative current toward or into it. Therefore, 
as the energy or current flows from the zine or positive 
electrode or plate, through the electrolyte to the negative 
electrode or plate and leaves the cell from this pole, the 
pole of the copper electrode becomes the positive pole of the 
battery, despite the fact that the electrode itself is the nega- 
tive element. The current, returning to the cell, enters by 
way of the pole of the positive electrode, which is therefore 
the negative pole of the cell or battery. It may appear 
confusing that the positive electrode should carry the neg- 
ative pole and the negative electrode the positive pole, but 
if the direction of the current is considered with the fact 
that poles are determined by the direction of the current 
flow, the theory can be readily understood. In Fig. 14-A 
the idea is carefully illustrated. 


Each electrode carries a pole and each pair of electrodes 


has an external circuit consisting of the connecting link 
above the electrolyte. Thus poles (Fig. 14-4), can be con- 


sidered with each pair of electrodes or with the outside pair. 
The latter is generally the subject of reference in designat- 
ing the poles of a battery. Sometimes, however, an ex- 
ternal circuit is taken from an intermediate cell of a bat- 
tery. This is done when a lower voltage than that of the 
combined voltage of the total number of cells is desired. 
In that case the battery would have three poles—two posi- 
tive and one negative. 

Another means of recalling the relation of the electrode 
to the pole it carries is this: 


Positive begins with P. Cop- 


per requires the use of this letter in the spelling. Negative 
begins with N, and zinc requires the use of » in the spelling. 
Neither letter is common between the two words, copper 
and zine. This formula, if it may be called such, is appli- 
cable in determining the poles, and the reverse in relation 
to the polarity of the electrodes in connection with the in- 
ternal circuit. 

Another name is also given to the electrodes which dis- 
penses with the explanatory use of positive and negative. 
These terms are used more frequently in scientific rather 
the 


Anode signifies the positive electrode. 


than practical discussions. Anode and cathode are 
terms thus applied. 
As previously described, it is the zinc plate from which current 
flows to the opposite plate. Cathode indicates the negative 


electrode or the copper plate which receives its energy from 
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Fig. 14. Electrodes and Poles—Battery Symbols. 


the anode and from which current seeks the release by 
means of the external circuit. 

56. Battery symbols. A discussion of the mechanical or 
physical aspect of batteries would not be complete without 
information as to how the various parts or elements are 
These symbols will be found in Fig. 14-B. 


57. Common 


symbolized. 
types of primary cells. There are many 


types of primary cells, all of which come under the general 
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As previously mentioned, the com- 


head of voltaic cells. 
mon vitriol cell composed of copper, zinc, bluestone crys- 
tals and water, is most easily constructed. The dissolu- 


tion of “blue vitriol” in water with copper, forms a dilute 


sulphuric acid which attacks the zinc element. It is pre- 
sumed that electricity assumes an atomic form and that 


This 


theory is obviously acceptable as there is no apparent activ- 


the atoms pass from the zinc to the copper electrode. 


ity on the part of the copper electrode. 


Another that the infinite particles, or ions, 


caused by the separation of the chemical elements, become 


theory is 


charged either positively or negatively. The positive charge 
leaves the zinc, or consumed electrode, and charges the 
copper electrode positively. The negative charge remains 
upon the zinc electrode. By connecting the poles of the 
electrodes, the action is continuous and the current will 


continue until the zinc electrode is consumed. 


Perhaps the most useful type of primary cell in telephony is 


that known as the Leclanche cell. It is an improved type 
of wet cell, the copper electrode being replaced by one 
of carbon. The two electrodes, however, are not im- 


mersed in the electrolyte and the carbon is protected by a 
porous cup. After the carbon is in place, the cup is filled 
with oxide of manganese, which is a composition of a me- 
tallic base, manganese and oxygen. 

The electrolyte used in this cell is sal ammoniac (a solu- 
tion of salt and ammonia), which attacks the zine electrode 
readily. During the action of the cell, the electrolyte is 
decomposed and a quantity of hydrogen gas is released. 
If left to its 


of the 


own inclinations, this gas would collect on 


the surface carbon electrode and, being a non- 
conductor, would prevent the flow of current from the pole. 
The oxide of manganese absorbs the hydrogen to a great 
extent, so that the electrode is left comparatively free for 
a considerable period of time. But heat is necessary, as all 
the hydrogen cannot be disposed of while the cell is in 
action. When the external circuit is broken, the flow of 
hydrogen ceases and that which is collected on the carbon 
electrode is gradually absorbed by the oxide. This soon 
returns the cell to its normal condition except for the 
substance burned and decomposed. 

58. The dry cell. 


just described has resulted in what is now known as the 


An improvement in the form of the celf 
“dry cell.” While it is not dry, in the full sense of the 
word, it so appears. As no chemical action can take place 
between the electrodes without a fluid medium, the impossi- 
bility of a perfectly dry cell may be at once realized. The 
fluid element, however, is reduced to what may be called 
moisture, which is maintained by the action of the cell 
on account of the released hydrogen combining with the 
oxygen to form water. 

In this form of cell the container is the zinc element. 
Within this is placed a lining of blotting paper to replace 
the porous cup of the wet type. The surface of the zinc 
is thus greatly increased over that of the rod type, used 
in the wet cell. The surface of the carbon electrode is 
likewise increased by mixing broken carbon with the man- 
ganese filling around the carbon rod. The top is sealed 


against evaporation. If the seal is broken, or an opening 
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is effected between it and the zinc cup, the cell will deter- 
iorate through evaporation of the electrolyte. Care in 
handling adds greatly to the life of the cell. 

In use, dry cells should never be laid on their sides, 
If placed 
in a horizontal position they are liable to leak slightly. 


It is certain, however, that the electrolyte will become more 


but should be placed with the poles vertical. 


dense on the lower side and attack the zinc more vigor- 
ously than on the upper side. The greatest efficiency is 
gained by an equal action on the whole surface of the 
electrode. 


As these cells are made in many designs and by numer- 
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ous manufacturers, it is impossible to state their exact 
value as to voltage and current. An average of 1.6 volts 
may be considered conservative. Seldom will the current 
exceed 30 ampere hours, although the conditions under 
which the cell is discharged make it difficult to give an 
approximate average. This type of cell is generally ac- 
cepted for use in telephony where small current flow is 
required intermittently. Its convenience more than counter- 
balances the loss in efficiency between it and the wet type. 

There are other types of primary cells, but they are fast 
going into disuse, being replaced by the dry cell. 


(To be Continued) 


Annual Reports and Meetings of Telephone Companies 


Statements Issued by Telephone Companies in Various Parts of the Country Relative to Their Operations 
During the Past Year as Compared with the Previous Year—Earnings Show but Little 
Effect of the War—-Publicity Given by Local Papers 


Annual Meeting of the Mt. Vernon (Ohio) Telephone Co. 

The financial statement presented at the annual meeting of 
the stockholders of the Mt. Vernon Telephone Co., Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio, held recently, shows a gross income of $72,603. The 
expenses for the year were $44,443 and taxes $4,360. Dividends 
to the amount of $16,500 were paid, leaving a surplus of $7,- 
300 which was added to the reserve for depreciation. 

The assets and liabilities are as follows: 


ASSETS. 

TE IEP LE CEP LO ERO EES HOT RE e $271,148 
EEO Bee nea Canes rr a eae Cet en ee 26,108 
I I a cecal eda pibnde keds 3,659 
ENGEL EEO OEE OPES CEE PETE CL OO 2,488 
Or arg idan trai senegal sé 679 
Cash in bank and on hand ....... tent eee eeeeeeeeees 401 
I on cae welees cowie seielin a aac $304,483 
LIALIBITIES. 

NII 23 oo Si a So or lanl ag ik a Clarpend wag aisle 275,000 
NG, i ese ii Sue eeie cehb ike 18,457 
a) a a 11,026 
EO Ee 


The Mt. Vernon company, which operated exchanges at Mt. 
Vernon, Fredericktown, Centerburg, Gambier, Danville, Bladens- 
burg, Brandon, North Liberty, Ohio, has a total of 4,857 sub- 
scribers, an increase of 190 over the previous year. 

The officers elected for the coming year are: President, Frank 
L. Beam; vice-president, W. P. Bogardus; secretary, H. C. 
Devin; treasurer, E. O. Arnold. 





Annual Report of Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co, reports an in- 
crease of $222,595 in gross income during 1914. Net earn- 
ings amounted to $1,131,931, a decrease of $2,154. Fixed 
charges amounted to $589,225, an increase of $39,254, leaving 
net profits of $542,706 for the year, a decrease of $41,408. 
The surplus, after dividends, amounted to $62,716, a decrease 


of $41,398. 





Annual Statement of Missouri Union Telephone Co. 
The financial statement of the Missouri Union Telephone Co., 
of Windsor, Mo., for the year ending December 31, 1914, shows 
a total operating revenue of $39,544, which includes $32,688 for 
exchange service revenues and $6,788 toll service revenue. The 
total operating expenses were $32,531. 


This includes $3,078 


spent for new construction work, $399 for renewals and $1,293 
for maintenance expenses, and minor traffic and commercial 
expenditures. The statement shows a net surplus for the year 
of $7,013. 

The total assets, as shown in the following statement are 


$97,750, after deducting $5,632 for accrued depreciation: 





ASSETS. 
Plant. 
RR or ere er $92,250 
General equipment ................. 1,041 
Office furniture and fixtures........ 1,071 
Current construction  .....02.s<s0.- 6,806 
$101,168 
Less reserve for accrued depreciation 5,632 
Oe ee ee $95,536 
Over and short account ........... 8 
Working assets: 
Er ee 4 
Employes’ working funds........... 350 354 
Due from rental and toll accounts.. 922 
Other current aesets ...........-.. 49 
PROORIA MGRTANCE. 2... «0.660552 c0ses 403 
Suspense—rental and toll.......... 478 
Total assets $97,750 
LIABILITIES. 
CE UE ogo odin ewcncatmpe ees $50,000 
NS  EPERBE POC TELCO OE 10,000 
Accounts payable .........cceseses 16 
ES UID 55 5A. sic t-disina nese. 404 
Interest accrued on notes ......... 164 
Surplus to December 31, 1913...... 30,154 
Surplus for 12 months ended De- 
me OU WS oS osiee walk 7,012 
$97,750 


The Missouri Union company operates exchanges at Deep- 
water, Montrose, Clinton, Urich and Windsor. At its annual 
meeting held recently, the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: 

President, Wm. Trail; vice-president and treasurer, J. M. 
Spangler; secretary and general manager, G. W. Schweer; 
assistant manager, S. T. Neill; ana attorney, W. E. Owen 
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Annual Report of Black River Telephone Co. of New York. 

The annual report of the Black River Telephone Co., of 
Lowville, N. Y., which operates a total of 4,183 telephones, 
shows a gross operating income of $92,255. After deducting 
$70,051 for operating expenses, $6,875 for interest on bonds 
and bills and accounts payable and $7,800 for dividends, the net 
profits are $7,529. 

The resources and liabilities of the company, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1914, are as follows: 

RESOURCES. 

Sub-station and central office equipment ..............$ 67,900 


ae a 159,158 
TTS 9028 sacha tar ayta parla hei Gch Gum a eatabor es alle Biden ca 67,305 
Construction in process ..............ccce cee ccceccees 2,003 
Furniture and fixtures ............. 0. cece eee e ec ences 1,751 
FO@OIS aNd VENICIES. 25..ooo ccc nec cccoscesececcewnccies 3,386 
Supplies on hand ................. cece cece eee ccees 11,038 
PRCOUNES TECEIVABIE o.occcc ccc cctccccccsc®* neueveeee 11,328 
ED 6 ibe Fiicncudiaveeensbamiiaawetekéwen 1,724 
Cash and bank Balances: <..........csccsccccocccesdscce’ 2,969 


LIABILITIES. 


ee SD NII 05. Gia came menace vinuewrwidwhcsadl $ 65,000 
Capital stock (preferred) .....6sccccccccsccccncvansoeen 65,000 
NE ole adie Se Seon idan Boas acs arava Gis Wi odie wise ele dialer ahs 138,500 
SO hae c an wid 44-U asin edo geatonwcadmasninwede 6,000 
Pe er ee re 1,653 
Accrued liabilities not due ...................... 1,034 
Dividend declared not Que .......6s6cccc cecsewseseccece 1,950 
Reserve f£OF GEDTCCIATION oii. ss c.cicsiebiecics sceddsiceenaos 25,302 
Reserve for suspended accounts .............00..c000- 2,098 
WEE ehetbed plennd dcbeckaieeheiudnceensbaddbuasen 22,025 

$328,562 


The directors and officers of the company are as follows: 
F. P. Lansing, William F. Hayes, H. B. Belknap, George Sher- 
wood, D. C. Cox, Charles W. Pratt, J. J. Domser, Dr. W. A. 
Kelly, Geo. S. Reed, H. A. Pease and H. F. Stevens, directors; 
Charles W. Pratt, president; Dr. W. A. Kelly and J. J. Dom- 
ser, vice-presidents; S. C. Ormsbee, secretary; George Sher- 
wood, treasurer. 





Convention of Vermont & New Hampshire Association. 

The fifteenth annual convention of the Vermont & New 
Hampshire Independent Telephone Association, which was held 
at Hale’s Tavern, Wells River, Vt., February 9 and 10, was 
the largest and most enthusiastic gathering the association has 
held in several years and gave promise of an early return to 
the strength and influence it lost a few years since by the 
Bell purchase of some of its strongest members. There were 
several new companies which were voted membership. These 
with one since received, nearly doubled the number of Inde- 
pendent telephones in service which the association represents. 

Article 8 of the constitution was amended so that it cannot 
now be objectionable to any Independent company, no mat- 
ter how large or small, and should be a strong incentive for 
additional membership during the year. A copy of the amend- 
ed constitution will be mailed to any interested Independent 
company making application to the secretary. 

At the business sessions many vital and interesting subjects 
pertaining to the success of the Independent movement were 
considered. S. R. Kelly, who had been placed in charge of 
the work of compiling the association directory, reported on 
the successful progress thus far made with prospects very 
promising for an early and complete edition; and that his work 
could be expedited if each company would be prepared with 
its copy and field of advertisers well in hand for him when 
he calls for it. 


The officers elected for the year ensuing were: President, 
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Fal- 


C. M. Libby, South Ryegate, Vt.; vice-president, T°. L. 
bridge, Woodsville, N. H.; secretary-treasurer, Alva T. Davis, 


Marshfield, Vt. 

There was an unusual large and varied exhibit of telephones 
and kindred supplies by Independent manufacturers. The in- 
formation and advantage which could be gained for any tele- 
phone plant from this one feature of the meeting, it is said, 
would make the small investment for membership and neces- 
sary expense for attendance seem small indeed. Among the 
manufacturers represented were the Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co., of Rochester, N. Y.; Garford Mfg. Co., 
of Elyria, Ohio; Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., of Chi- 
cago; Ericsson Mfg. Co., of Buffalo, N. Y.; F. S. Hardy 
& Co., and the Manhattan Electrical Supply Co., Chicago, and 
their products were approved and heartily endorsed by the as- 
sociation. 


Northeastern Ohio Association Holds Annual Meeting. 

The Northeastern Ohio Independent Telephone Association, 
which includes companies operating in Ashtabula, Trumbull 
and Geauga counties, held its annual meeting recently in 
Warren, Ohio. Short addresses were made by Washington 
Hyde and E. G. Miller, of the Warren & Niles Telephone Co. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
W. C. Stults, president, New Lyme; A. D. Benson, vice-presi- 
dent, Pierpont; C. A. Peck, secretary, Colebrook; C. C. Cor- 
nell, treasurer, Austinburg. 

The following constitute the executive committee: W. C. 
Stults, New Lyme; C. E. Noble, Windsor; A. D. Benson, 
Pierpont; J. H. Seeley, Mesopotamia; B. D. Adams, Hunts- 
burg. 

Included among the member companies of the association 
are Independent plants at Austinburg, Cherry Valley, Cole- 
brook, Dorset, Greene, Gustavus, Bainbridge, Chester, Hamb- 
den, Harpersfield, Hartsgrove, Huntsburg, Johnston, Kins- 
man, Mecca, Mesopotamia, Montville, New Lyme, North 
Bloomfield, Newberry, Orwell, Parkman, Pierpont, Plymouth, 
Rome, Thompson, Wayne, Williamsfield and Windsor. 








Annual Meeting of Oklahoma Telephone Association. 

The annual meeting of the Oklahoma Telephone Associa- 
tion, held recently at the Lee-Huckins Hotel, Oklahoma 
City, was well attended, there being about sixty members 
present. An interesting address was delivered before the 
convention by W. M. Fleckinger, of Kingfisher, on the sub- 
ject of “Collections,” in which he advocated the collection 
of three months’ rent in advance, at the installation of an 
instrument, and subsequent payments in advance as well. 

L. W. Scherer, of Yale, Okla., read an exceedingly in- 
structive paper entitled “Designation of Rural Line Mes- 
sages,” in which he discussed standard methods of num- 
bering on rural lines. Other speakers at the convention 
were L. T. Hine, Purcell, Okla., who discussed the “Eight 
Hour Law;” W. B. De Forest, of Kansas City, who spoke 
on “Production and Preservation of Poles’; and C. E. 
Devine, of Apache, Okla., who spoke on the “Minimum 
Wage Law.” 

The following officers wer~ elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Horace Trum_n, of Geary; vice-president, R. S. 
Goff, of Sulphur; secretary and treasurer, J. C. McGuire, 
of Broken Arrow. 





Houston, Texas, May Have Municipal System. 

Mayor Ben Campbell has under consideration the advisabil- 
ity of the city purchasing the system of the Houston Home 
Telephone Co, in Houston, Texas, and operating it as a munic- 
ipal enterprise. The proposition will probably be submitted 
to vote of the people. If the transaction is consummated, the 
municipal system will be operated in opposition to that of the 
Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co. 





Local Telephone Operating 





Rules and How Developed 


A Serial Story Dealing with Local Operating Terms and Rules—Reasons for Their Use—A Real Study of 
Rules Beginning with Fundamentals and Developing All Essential Factors in Operat- 
ing Room Practice, for Both Small and Large Exchanges 


By Paul Hamilton 


“T believe,” Mr. Prince began, as the conference again con- 
vened at Pensacola, after the midday recess, “that the most 
vital subject for discussion right now—the most appropriate at 
least—is punctuality.” 

This statement provoked a ripple of laughter from those 
around the table, as Miss Floyd and Mr. Burke were just en- 
tering the room, having taken an excursion on their own ac- 
count. 

“*The operator should realize that punctuality is a requisite 
of satisfactory conduct,’” Mr. Burke began quite unperturbed, 
“but a sufficient and reasonable excuse will be accepted.’ ” 

“All right; outline your excuse, please,” demanded Mr. 
Prince. 


“Just keep in the middle of the road, 
You’ll find it safer, far, 
Just keep in the middle of the road, 
It will save you many a jar; 
The sidewalks are a fright, 
They should take them in at night, 
Their sheen of ice to blight, 
So keep in the middle of the road. 
Just keep in P 





“Hold on, Brother Burke,” Mr. Prince interrupted, “perhaps 
you feel that way, but the rest of us don’t. The question be- 
fore the conference is ‘What next?’” 

“You are very heartless to quash such a delightful inspira- 
tion,” Miss Sible remarked. 

“With reference to attendance and punctuality, I find a com- 
ment in every rule book I have been able to secure, so it must 
be one of general importance,” said Mr. Carney. “Authorities 
appear to differ as to the viewpoint or arrangement in placing 
their statements before the operator. This one states that it is 
essential to the conduct of the business. Another lays emphasis 
upon the feature of its being a meritorious mark of efficiency 
on the part of the operator. Another outlines that the busi- 
ness hours of an exchange must conform to the hours of busi- 
ness adopted by telephone patrons in general.” 

“It appears to me that the point to decide is how we can 
best impress the operator that it is part of her duty to be reg- 
ular in attendance and punctual to the minute,” Mr. Burke 
observed. “Will not the anticipation of personal advancement 
or benefit make the most lasting impression upon her? What 
does she really care whether John Brown opens his store and 
begins using his telephone at seven every morning? You might 
as well add that a rainy day will increase the number of tele- 
phone calls.” 

“That, then, would be to emphasize the efficiency idea,” Mr. 
Prince observed. 

“The mere mention of the requirements of the business need 
not be omitted at that,” said Mr. Hussey. 

“Along the line of the requirements of the business, could 
the idea that she is more familiar with the work of her posi- 
tion than a substitute operator would be, be included?” Miss 
Sible inquired. 

“That would be going too far, perhaps,” Mr. Carney replied. 

“I don’t know,” answered Miss Sible. “I remember once 
when I was running a B board, the chief operator had me so 
enthused that I really thought no one else could run the posi- 
tion. It was a false impression, of course, but it was the means 
she used to influence me to be on hand every day through a 
nice long summer with picnics and excursions galore in and 
around the town.” 


“You were Miss Easymark, sure,” Miss Floyd remarked. 

“But look what she has now to show for it,” said Mr. Burke. 
“She’s the whole thing at the Appleton exchange, otherwise— 
well, I guess I won’t try my imagination too severely, but I 
can see faintly a vision of wash days, baking days, with a 
world of chickens, turkeys and ducks scrambling for sus- 
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tenance 

“Your imagination appears to be addicted to taking flights 
recently; perhaps from a good cause, who knows,” Miss Sible 
retorted. 

“It is my intention,” said Mr. Prince, “to emphasize the 
idea that attendance and punctuality are important features 
in connection with the operator’s general deportment or inter- 
est, and will be given special consideration when opportunity of 
promotion offers.” 

“Perhaps,” said Mr. Burke, “we can say: ‘The exigencies of 
the business require regular attendance and punctuality on the 
part of all operators. In connection with her individual stand- 
ing, these are given special consideration when opportunity for 
advancement arises.’” 

“T would suggest the word ‘requirements,’ for ‘exigencies,’ ” 
Mr. Carney criticised. 

“T see in this book,” said Mr. Jackson, who had taken one 
of the books from the table before Mr. Carney, “the case is 
put like this: 

“In the arrangement of her personal affairs the operator 
should give first consideration to the requirements of the busi- 
ness of her employer. Regular attendance and punctuality are 
features by which compliance with this rule is determined.’” 

“T think I prefer Mr. Burke’s synopsis, but the word 
‘:equires’ could be substituted by ‘necessitates’ quite readily,” 
said Miss Sible. 

“By alluding to ‘personal affairs’ she might get the impression 
that she is being deprived of personal liberty to a certain ex- 
tent. I don’t like the allusion,” was Mr. Prince’s opinion. 

“Tt might be well to change the sentence, ‘In connection with 
her individual standing,’ to read: ‘Her rank in efficiency as an 
operator ’ No! this way: ‘In determining her rank in eff- 
ciency as an operator, these are given special consideration, and 
upon her efficiency her opportunity for advancement depends,’ ” 
Miss Floyd suggested. 

“How many of us are in accord with Miss Floyd’s sugges- 
tion?” Mr. Prince inquired, but there were no comments. 

“Then, as the matter now stands we will have the following, 
said Mr. Burke: 

“*The requirements of the business necessitate regular at- 
tendance and punctuality on the part of all operators. In the 
determination of their rank in efficiency as operators, attend- 
ance and punctuality are given special consideration, and upon 
efficiency her opportunity for advancement depends.’” 

“The next idea that suggests itself is in connection with in- 
stances where absence is unavoidable,” said Mr. Prince. 

“There are two classes to cover,” said Miss Sible, 
meditated and unpremeditated, we might say.” 

“Yes, sometimes we have advance notice of coming events,” 
Mr. Burke remarked, “and sometimes things just naturally hap- 
pen. A boy down our way fell out of a tree and was pretty 
badly bruised. His mother, all solicitation at first, exclaimed: 
‘Why, James! How did it happen?’ And James replied. 
‘Well, ma, I don’t know, but it just naturally happened.’ Ma 
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wasn’t favorably impressed; her compassion subsided for a 
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moment, and she answered: ‘Well, I know your bein’ up in the 
tree didn’t just naturally happen, anyway, and we'll have our 
settlement on that basis.’” 

“By which you imply, I presume,” said Miss Sible, “that many 
of the things which come up suddenly to keep an operator from 
her work do not just naturally happen, after all?” 

“T’ve had a good many cases prove out that way, at any rate,” 
was the reply. 

“Well,” said the chairman, “how shall we proceed to dispose 
of the question?” 

“T think a fair division, of the question can be made.” Mr. 
Carney responded. “We can say that when an operator an- 
ticipates being absent she should notify her superior at the 
earliest convenience, that necessary arrangements may be made 
to fill her place; and in cases of emergency the information 
should be given as far in advance of the intended absence as 
possible.” 

“How about tardiness?” Mr. Jackson inquired. 

“Well, that depends,” Miss Sible replied. “My experience has 
been that arrangements to fill the day’s vacancies are not usu- 
ally made for at least 15 minutes after the reporting time, and 
in some case not for half an hour. Such things must in a 
measure be regulated by existing conditions. In one place 
where I worked, nearly all the operators lived on a hill on the 
other side of the railroad tracks from the exchange, and morn- 
ing after morning we stood for 15 and 20 minutes wait- 
ing for the switchman to clear the tracks and let us cross. If 
we went into the store to call up, we would likely miss a chance 
to cross and have to wait another 15 minutes.” 

“Tardiness is more of a matter of general discipline,” Mr. 
Carney observed. “I think we had better confine our paragraph 
to absence only.” 

“But tardiness is more contagious than absence,” Mr. Jack- 
son argued. “If tolerated repeatedly in favor of one or two 
operators, it will soon become a more general practice.” 

“The more reason perhaps that each case should be handled 
upon its merits and discipline administered accordingly,” Mr. 
Carney replied. 

“Well, then,” said Mr. Prince, “suppose we say: ‘In case of 
premeditated or anticipated absence from duty an operator 
should submit the information to her superior as soon as 
definite information can be given, in order that the necessary 
arrangements may be made for filling her place.’” 

“Can’t we modify that in this way, or abbreviate it, rather,” 
said Mr. Burke. “‘In case of unavoidable anticipated absence 
the operator should at once give notice to her superior, that 
necessary arrangements may be made to care for the vacancy.’ ” 

“Why not omit the unavoidable?” said Miss Sible. “Why 
not assume that all such instances are unavoidable?” 

“Because there are cases where they are not. The ordinary 
picnic is an instance,” Mr. Burke replied. 

“Then why not make anticipated absence conditional to se- 
curing permission from the office,” Mr. Prince suggested. “Op- 
erators sometimes desire to go upon visits for a few days or 
a week or more. She might select a most inconvenient time, 
when in reality a change of date would not matter particularly 
to her. In such cases she should consult with her superiors 
and arrange with them in such a manner as would cause the 
least inconvenience to all concerned.” 

“‘Permission for anticipated absence should be secured by 
the operator from her superior as far in advance of the time 
of the desired leave as possible,’ might answer,” Mr. Burke 
advised. 

“T think ‘as far in advance as possible,’ is too broad,” Miss 
Sible commented. 

“T agree there,” said Mr. Carney. “She might anticipate in 
April that she intended to be absent in August or September, 
but it might be impossible to grant permission at that time. It 
could be modified to read ‘far enough in advance of the intend- 
ed leave to allow for the necessary arrangements by which 
permission could be granted.’” 
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“Perhaps,” said Mr. Jackson, “we could say: ‘The operator 
should not assume the responsibility of anticipated absence, 
whether temporary or extended, without first securing permis- 
sion from her superior. Such permission should be requested 
sufficiently in advance of the intended leave, to allow for the 
necessary arrangements for filling her place to be made.’” 

“That appears to cover the case of anticipated leaves of ab- 
sence,” said Mr. Prince. “Are all agreed?” 

“Something going on down in the street,” said Mr. Burke. 
“I am too annoyed to attend further until the disturbance is 
quieted.” 

“T suppose that implies an unavoidable case of absence,” the 
chairman replied. “Recess, children.” 

The disturbance was nothing less than a snowball fight be- 
tween men of mature age, who had left their stores and shops 
and formed lines of battle in the main street. They were real 
boyish in their antics, and for 15 minutes the battle raged up 
and down the street, until exhaustion on the part of the com- 
batants put a stop to hostilities. Total casualties, as summed 
up by Mr. Burke, were “two smashed derby hats, one black 
eye, two broken window panes, and a score of sore arms and 
lame backs, to say nothing of the coughs and colds which would 
develop before another 24 hours.” 

“Beys will be boys, and it seems men will be boys, too, some- 
times,” said Miss Floyd. 

“Now for unpremeditated or unavoidable absence,” reminded 
Mr. Prince. 

“What a slave driver Prince is, anyhow. Always with our 
noses to the grindstone,” said Mr. Burke. “Unavoidable ab- 
sence consists of dancilitis, icecreamilitis, candilitis, and so 
forth, in a great many instances.” 

“No cure but a day off,” was Mr. Hussey’s response. 

“Well, what shall we do about it?” insisted the chairman. 

“Back to the grindstone, Burke.” Mr. Carney admonished. 

“Well, ‘In cases of unexpected and unavoidable absence the 
operator should notify her superior at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, giving information as to the cause and duration of the 
leave necessitated,’” suggested Mr. Burke. 

“If that is satisfactory to every one, where next shall we 
begin?” came from the chairman. 

“Personified persistency,” Mr. Burke remarked. 

“There are times when operators are required to work extra 
hours, and also when they may be called back to the exchange 
after their regular period has been served. We cannot all af- 
ford to carry extra operators on the pay roll, and must depend 
upon the regular force filling in the time of absentees,” said 
Miss Sible. 

“Well, most operators are willing to work additional time if 
paid for it. That is the most satisfactory solution to the prob- 
lem I have found,” Mr. Jackson responded. 

“Of course, an operator should be paid for any additional 
time she works beyond her regular hours,” Mr. Prince observed. 

“T can say that may be so, but it is not our method,” said 
Mr. Hussey. “We pay them so much a month, and allow, or 
rather overlook any reasonable loss of time, and expect them 
to return the time, so to speak, in cases of emergency. It is a 
sort of an understanding between the girls in the way of an 
exchange of work. More than to know when such exchanges 
take place we have nothing to do with it. 
up the score on each other.” 

“That plan may work out all right, but I can see that 
it is liable to lead to misunderstandings among the oper- 
ators,’ Mr. Carney argued. “The fact of the matter is the 
operator’s time belongs to the company or employer, and it is 
through that agency that it should be disposed of. If I en- 
gage to use eight or nine hours of an operator’s time each day 
it is up to me to use it to the best advantage, and it is her 
part of the contract to be ready to deliver the time to me, as 
per agreement. If I desire more of her time than contracted 
for, without any previous understanding it is her option to sell 
it to me or not, as suits her convenience. In case at any time 
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she cannot meet the terms of her contract, and work her full 
time, it should be her loss. Of course, exceptions may be made 
in regard to sickness, if I desire to be lenient. I don’t feel that 
it is a good plan to give her the option of delivering to me the 
time of some one else, as she may see fit.” 

“T partially agree with Mr. Carney as to the contract rela- 
tions,” said Mr. Burke. “It requires a certain number of work- 
ing hours or hours of work to operate our switchboards. When 
we arrange to secure the necessary time by contracting with 
each operator for a certain share we have a basis of expense to 
work on. Only in emergencies should we be forced to pay twice 
for the same hour. I think, too, that she should be paid for 
any additional time she works. Upon this basis she is usually 
willing to work additional time when emergency demands. 
Sometimes an exchange of time can be arranged between the 
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operators without inconvenience, but such an arrangement 
should be made with the sanction of the employer in every case. 
I would not agree to a general rule to that effect.” 

“T think,” said Miss Sible, “that the number of operators 
employed should be considered in such cases. The larger the 
operating force, the more unwieldly such a rule regarding addi- 
tional time, becomes.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Prince, “it might be well to state that oper- 
ators will be expected to report at irregular hours if 
emergency arises where their services are required. As far as 
remuneration goes, we no doubt have different arrangements, 
which do not materially affect the general application of such 
a ruling. However, we will leave the question over until the 
next session, as it is now time for adjournment.” 

(To be Continued) 


Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


Some Observations Regarding Line Work. 

“A retraction: Telephones have been one of the rea- 
sons why I want to be a hermit and dwell in some wooded 
fastness far from the busy haunts and clanging marts. 
Taking that view of these devilish devices, I have found 
fault with the operators, and regretted they were not men, 
so I might more fittingly express my sentiments in seven 
different languages. But a new Associated Press arrange- 
ment now demands that I sit an hour or so each day with 
one of those two-cylinder instruments of torture bound to 
my throbbing bean. Sherman didn’t near express it, nor 
can I and get through the mails. But when I recall that 
central is similarly encumbered for eight hours a day, it is 
to blush and plead forgiveness for my past. Time to tackle 
the dad blamed thing again, and gosh, how I dread it.”— 
Rufe Hoskins. 

I have read with interest the articles by “Constructive 
Critic” and the various comments by the gentleman at Po- 
dunk and others. But none of them mentioned the service 
of our self-appointed pole inspector, Mr. Redhead Wood- 
pecker. In my very limited field of observation, Mr. Red- 
head reported two weak poles in heavy toll leads. Instead 
of replacing the poles, as common sense would seem to 
suggest, the various inspectors and line gangs that hap- 
pened along, filled the holes with cement or covered them 
with tin. When the time of strain came, these weak—not 
weakened—poles gave way and carried down a half-mile of 
line each. When a woodpecker starts in to see what a 
pole is made of, you can depend on it before he starts any 
extensive excavations, that his examinations prove the pole 
to be unsound. Therefore, take a tip from Mr. Redhead 
and replace the pole while the sun still shines. 

Some time ago I read an article in TELEPHONY which 
suggested that salary increased in direct proportion to the 
employe’s length of service and efficiency. My experience 
leads me to believe that salary increases in proportion to 
the noise a man makes around the man “behind the ma- 
hogany” about his merits. I know of only one case in 
some six years, where any of the “men in the overalls” got 
a raise without doing some personal work with the man in 
the front office. In that one case, somebody else boosted 
for him without his knowledge. 

It seems to me that if a man is not worth: something 
more per month to his employer after a year’s service, the 
employer should lead the employe quietly to one side and 
say: “I am paying you all I can at present and do. not 
think you will ever be worth any more.” Then a man 
would know whether to regard his job as a pension, or as 
an opportunity. He would know then, whether he had to 


wait for someone to die before his efforts were to be re- 
warded, or if merit produces its own reward as the Sunday 
school literature so plainly promises. 

A friend of mine once washed his trousers in gasoline, 
took them out on the roof and hung them over an electric 
light drop to dry. They dried. 

When an operator’s talking circuit “goes out” and you 
can’t find where it has gone, why not connect her trans- 
mitter and receiver in series, tie it on to a local cord and 
tell her to leave her key open? That would furnish her 
battery and the trouble could be left until the board is 
not busy. 

Once upon a time, Mrs. Henberry reported that her tele- 
phone did not ring. I went to the telephone, took the re- 
ceiver in one hand and the receiver hook in the other and 
then called for a ring. I always like to hold the receiver 
to my ear in order to listen for any break or arc in the 
ringing current. Enough current gets to the receiver so 
that a little experience tells one that the ringing current is 
O. K. In this case there was a slight break; in fact, the 
break was so slight that I dropped the receiver and almost 
broke the hook trying to let loose. The receiver shell was 
metal and crossed with the receiver cord. The hook was 
crossed with one of the bell wires so that ringing current 
would go through the condenser and right back to the line 
by way of the receiver shell and hook. Some troubles are 
hard to locate but this one located itself. 

One day our 374 line came in short. I got it up to test 
and found by reading with a voltmeter that I had 130 
points one way and 70 on reversing my line. The 130 
points meant that the short should be less than three miles 
out. I supposed that it was a resistance, or perhaps a wet 
short of some kind, thus accounting for the 70-point re- 
versed reading. To make a long story short, I found my 
short out a little over five miles in a remodeled telephone. 
The battery had got across the line, shorting it and throw- 
ing my readings off. 

Of all the expenses incurred by telephone men to clear 
trouble, these two should head the “fool account” so far as 
my experience goes: 

A man was sent 20 miles by rail and eight by livery team 
to put down a ground rod. An installer had placed a tele- 
phone and, instead of driving a ground rod, had tied on to 
the ground rod already installed by a farmers’ mutual 
company. When the lines subsequently became crossed 
and first efforts failed to clear the cross, the trip men- 
tioned was ordered. Later the cross was cleared, where a 
loose tie had slipped out to the middle of a span and 
hooked the other wire. 
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The other item is where three men stand around the of- 
fice for half an hour, while a fourth carefully wraps up the 
ravelled end and solders a tip on a ten-cent receiver cord. 

Well Clay says that the roads are good, except where 
they are being improved. Telephone lines sometimes suf- 
fer from improvements also. After part of a line has been 
overhauled and slack pulled, it may present a very neat 
appearance, but the first cold snap will tell that most of 
the lines are too tight. I remember one lead that was 
improved by the slack pulling method. That winter I think 
we spent almost as much time repairing opens as the line 
gang had spent. When spring came, poles were twisted 
and pulled out of line. The wires were slack where they 
had slipped back, and defied all efforts to pull back. 

Of course the troubleman should have untied and pulled 
the slack, but try it yourself with a stiff north wind and 
the mercury safely hiding in the bulb; see if you don’t 
promise yourself to do it when it warms up. I am not 
excusing careless workmanship, but that is the way it hap- 
pens. In fact, a careful check of repaired breaks and other 
repairs, might give the folks that make the pay checks a 
tip as to where to put the enlargements. Such a method 
would certainly stimulate a man to keep on doing well. 
York, Neb. Rufus Comstock. 





Making Collections in Missouri. 

For twelve years we operated a telephone system in 
Henry county, Missouri. The greatest burden we had was 
the collecting of the service bills. In our Clinton, Windsor, 
Deepwater, Montrose, La Due and’ Urich exchanges we 
would have from $12,000 to $15,000 in outstanding accounts 
and would spend from $100 to $150 per month in stamps, 
statements and salaries of collectors trying to collect our 
bills. Three years ago we raised our rates on all telephones 
15 cents per month and discounted each telephone bill 15 
cents per month if paid on or before the tenth of the current 
month. Should a subscriber fail to reach us by the tenth, 
he can pay an additional month in advance for every month 
that is past due and receive the discount up to three months. 
If the bill is not paid in three months, the telephone is or- 
dered discontinued and the subscriber is sent the following 
letter: 


Dear Sir: 

_ The report to this office shows you considerably in arrears 
for telephone dues. It would be quite to your advantage to 
keep your dues paid up promptly and receive the 15 cents 
discount if paid monthly in advance; besides this, we cannot 
afford to carry accounts over three months in arrears. 

Probably it is an oversight on your part—at any rate ,if 
you desire to continue to use our service you will please call 
at the local office or send your check. Your telephone has 
been ordered discontinued unless it is paid at once. 

We are in the telephone business, and want to sell all 
the service we can. Your patronage is appreciated, but we 
do want to sell service only for cash, monthly in advance. 
Our business is widely scattered over several counties. Our 
loss on cash in advance business is nothing—our loss on 
past due accounts is heavy. Railroads and post offices could 
not afford to do anything but a cash business, yet we get 
less than a postage stamp for each message through our 
switchboard. 

The postage, stationery and labor in trying to collect past 
due accounts, outside of losses, comprise a big item with 
us. Therefore, you can readily understand that it is no 
Profit to us unless we get pay for our service promptly, 
monthly in advance—the nature of the business is such that 
it will not permit it. No doubt these difficulties on our part 
have not occurred to you, but such they are. 

If we do not hear from you at once, we will take it for 
‘anted that you do not want our service any longer, and 
ve will send for the telephone. 

Respectfully yours, 


2 


= 


This letter usually touches the tender spot, and the sub- 
criber calls and pays his bill. There are always a few who 
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lag behind that pay the 15 cents additional, just about 
enough to pay the collection expense on the entire col- 
lections. 

The system, as stated, has wiped out our entire collection 
expenses. Nearly every exchange in our system shows serv- 
ice paid in advance at the first of each month. 

When a subscriber fails to pay when the service is dis- 
continued, we send him the following letter, which usually 
brings him to the office: 


Dear Sir: 

Our bookkeeper informs us that several statements have 
been sent to you for the amount past due. 

We dislike to believe that our statements relative to the 
amount due on your contract have been ignored by you, 
either through a lack of courtesy or to evade the payment 
of a just debt. We certainly feel that we have a right to 
expect at least an acknowledgment of our letter. We are 
still desirous of extending every possible courtesy to you 
consistent with good business policy. 

If there is any valid reason why you are unable to meet 
this obligation at the present time, you should arrange to 
come to our office immediately that you may talk the matter 
over with our bookkeeper. 

Let me hear from you, therefore, within the next day or 
so, either by a personal call or by letter. If we do not hear 
from you, we will be compelled to turn the account over to 
our attorney for collection. 

Confidently awaiting a remittance by return mail, we are, 

Yours very truly, 


This is the result of my fifteen years’ experience in the 
telephone business. The collections are now entirely satis- 
factory, whereas three years ago they were the most unsat- 
isfactory part of my telephone business. 

G. W. Schweer, Secretary and Manager, 


Windsor, Mo. Missouri Union Telephone Co. 





Revenue and Income Accounts of Telephone Companies. 

In the returns of the Bureau of the Census for 1912, each 
telephone company with an annual income of $5,000 or 
more, furnished the detailed statistics in regard to income 
and expenses given in the accompanying table. The Bell 
system, however, furnished but one statement covering the 
operations of all its subsidiary companies, as well as its 
long distance service. This arrangement enabled the com- 
pany to eliminate all duplication, due to inter-company re- 
ceipts and expenditures. 

There are small amounts of interest and dividends re- 
ceived by certain companies from other companies oper- 
ating independently of the Bell system. The combination 
of these receipts and expenses necessarily results in dupli- 
cation, but the amount is not sufficient to have any appre- 
ciable effect on the percentages based on the totals. 

The gross income of the 1,916 telephone companies and 
systems for which statistics are included in this table, 
amounted to $255,081,234. Of this total 95.4 per cent. was 
reported as receipts directly from telephone service. There 
were, however, $11,653,623 reported as derived from other 
sources of income, principally interest on investments and 
rents for lines, wires, and conduits. 

The total expenses amounted to $203,754,909, making the 
net income available for dividends and surplus $51,326,325. 
The expenses of operation and maintenance, which in- 
clude legal expenses and salaries and wages, form 61.1 per 
cent. of the total expenses. Depreciation charges were not 
reported separately at prior censuses, and when reported 
were properly included in maintenance. There is no uni- 
formity among the telephone companies as to the amounts 
charged annually to this item, but the amounts thus charged 
during 1912 aggregate $40,755,657, and form 20 per cent. of 
the total expenses. 

Taxes and interest are the next most important items of 
expense, amounting to $32,575,764 and forming 16 per cent. 
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of the total. Of the net income, 94.5 per cent. was paid as 
dividends on the common and 5.5 per cent. on the preferred 
stock. After all expenses, fixed charges, and dividends were 
paid, there remained $17,205,516 as a surplus. 

The changes that were made in the methods of accounting 
during the period between the censuses of 1907 and 1912, 
seriously affect the comparability of some of the items in 
the income account. For example, the rental of instruments 
and apparatus was reported at 1907 as an expense amounting 
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to $5,529,155, while the corresponding item for 1912 is 
$116,425. The total for 1907 very largely represented rentals 
on instruments paid by subsidiary companies to the parent 
company, and was to that extent a duplication. This dupli- 
cation was eliminated in preparing the :eports for 1912. 
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The items, “rentals of offices and other real estate,” re- 
ported for 1907, included the total real estate expenses on 
both owned and rented property, together with estimated 
rentals on property owned and used by the reporting com- 
pany, which were credited as “real estate rentals.” For 1912 
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Comparison of Income and Expenses, 1907 and 1912. 


this item includes only expenses paid others for use of 
offices and real estate. 

Under these conditions a comparison of the amounts re- 
ported for the separate items at the two censuses would 
be misleading. Therefore, in order to make a more satis- 
factory comparison, certain items reported separately at the 
two censuses have been combined in the second table. 

This table shows that while the total income increased by 
44.4 per cent., the expenses increased 50.4 per cent. There 
was very little change in the relative importance of the prin- 
cipal items of income and expense. The largest percentage 
of increase (99.9) is shown for taxes and the next largest 
(69.6 per cent.) for income from leased lines, wires, and 
conduits. There was comparatively little change in the 
amount of dividends declared on preferred stock, but the 
amount paid on common stock increased 48.3 per cent. 


From Factory and Salesroom 


Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, March 9, 10, 11 


Convention: 


Light on the Cook Patent Situation. 

Neogations which have been pending for a long time be- 
tween Frank B. Cook, Chicago, and various interests which 
have controlled the Sterling Electric and subsequent com- 
panies, at La Fayette, Ind., were concluded a few days 
ago. Through these negotiations Mr. Cook has acquired 
all their patents, including protector and terminal patents, 
also all their special tools, drawings and specifications, as 
well as entire stock on hand, and parts of protectors, 
terminals and distributing frames of all kinds. By this 
arrangement, Frank B. Cook acquires full possession and 
will, within a short time, be ready to supply Sterling parts. 

Mr. Cook not only acquires a number of additional 
patents, but also clears up what might, under certain con- 
tingencies, be set up as a cloud to the clear title of a 
few of his patents. He now proposes to prevent infringe- 
ment of his patents. He claims a self-soldering protector, 
recently placed on the market, infringes no less than twelve 
of his patents and that a number of other articles of com- 
petitive manufacture are likewise infringements. He says 
he does not mind the other fellow stepping over the line 


a little way, but he cannot stand the appropriation of his 
patents by the dozen. 





Dependable Mfg. Co. Engages in Telephone Repair Work. 

The Dependable Mfg. Co. was recently organized to en- 
gage in telephone repair work. The company has estab- 
lished itself in general offices and a factory located in the 
Sharples Building, Chicago. It is planned to engage in 
general telephone repair work embracing the repairing and 
overhauling of all telephone equipment, accessories and 
parts. The factory is well equipped and the work will be 
done under the supervision of men who have had consider- 
able experience in general telephone repair work. 

One of the members of this new telephone repair comi- 
pany is N. A. Engstrom, who will direct all of the work 
pertaining to the telephone end of the business. This 's 
only one of the several activities in which the company 
will be engaged. Mr. Engstrom has been in the telephore 
manufacturing business for some 20- years, having charge 
of the telephone assembly department of the Strombers- 
Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., of Rochester, N. Y., for 1° 
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years. His experience with the Stromberg-Carlson com- 
pany fits him well for supervising the repair work for the 
new organization with which he is associated. 

J. A. Johnson, who is also active in the new company, 
has been a manufacturer for about ten years. He has had 




















J. A. Johnson. N. A. Engstrom. 


considerable experience 
various specialties. 

The new organization is now in position to handle work 
of any kind relating to telephone repairing and has already 
received much encouragement from a number of telephone 
companies. 


in designing and manufacturing 


Burnley Battery & Mfg. Co. Wins Patent Suit. 

In the suit brought by the Burnley Battery & Mfg. Co., 
of North East, Pa., against the Doubleday-Hill Electric 
Co., of Pittsburgh, for infringement of its patents on 
Nokorode and Allen soldering fluxes, the United States 
district court of Western Pennsylvania, in its decree, ren- 
dered February 8, held: 





_ That as against this defendant the letters patent here, 
in suit No. 608,973, for soldering flux, dated August 8, 1898, 
to James A. Burnley as assignee of William Burnley, are 
in all respects good and valid in law; that the plaintiff is 
the true and lawful owner of the said letters patent and all 
rights therein, thereto and thereunder; and that the de- 
fendant has infringed the said letters patent in its sale of 
two soldering fluxes called Nokorode and Allen, re- 
spectively. 

_ That an injunction be issued out of and under the seal of 
this court perpetually restraining and enjoining the de- 
fendant, its officers, agents. employes and workmen, from 
any further manufacture, sale or use of either of the solder- 
ing fluxes above mentioned, as well as from otherwise in- 
fringing | the said letters patent here in suit and the ex- 
c.usive rights of the said plaintiff thereunder. 

Time Studies of the Corwin Semi-Automatic System. 

The Corwin semi-automatic telephone system at Fort 
V ayne, Ind., has given the operating field some interesting 
igures and has offered an opportunity for unusual traffic 
studies. But the information presented here is, to say 
the least, unusual, especially as its accuracy is vouched for 
by the Frank B. Cook Co., which manufactures the Corwin 
System. Heretofore it has been necessary to depend largely 
upon manual methods for obtaining time study figures re- 
lating to the length of time involved in the operations 
oi the component parts of a telephone system. In the 
Corwin system, these time elements are readily studied 
and the figures readily obtained with accuracy. In fact, 
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it is only in the Corwin system that these accurate time 
studies are obtainable, the Cook company contends. For 
instance, if it was desired to know the exact average time 
that the cords in an operator’s position averaged as 
actually busy, it would have been a most difficult task to se- 
cure the necessary figures. But the Cook company states that, 
at the South exchange, Fort Wayne, an average obtained 
over a study embracing several thousand calls shows the fol- 
lowing interesting average figures: 


[ee i Be. a 109.2 seconds 
Actual “subscriber’s conversation” time..... 115.8 seconds 
Actual “subscriber listening to busy” time.. 6.24 seconds 
PRCTUOE FUT TIE aie ois oon 6:0.50'5.0 50 ds. 050 or 15.9 seconds 


Further figures, whose accuracy is assured, show that 
6.72 per cent. of originating calls result in “Don’t answer” 
reports, and that 12.26 per cent. of originating calls result 
in “busy” reports. 

These figures are interesting to operating men as a whole 
and those who are sufficiently interested as to desire addi- 
tional information regarding time study figures can obtain 
it from the Frank B. Cook Co., Chicago. 





Paragraphs. 

Tue Correy System & Avupit Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., is 
installing its accounting system at Cambridge City, Ind., New- 
ark, Ohio, and Rockwell City, Iowa. 

THE FRANKEL DispLay Fixture Co., of New York, has just 
issued a new testing clip catalog, containing illustrations and 
prices of the different styles of Frankel electrical testing clips, 
together with instructions for their operation. A copy of this 
catalog may be obtained from the company, upon request. 

ANTOINE BOURNONVILLE, who has been connected with the 
business of the late Alfred F. Mueller, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
manufacturer of insulated wire for all electrical purposes, has 
resigned. The business will be continued, as heretofore, by the 
trustees of the estate. 





Annual Meeting of Johnstown (Pa.) Telephone Co. 

The stockholders of the Johnstown Telephone Co., of Johns- 
town, Pa., met recently and elected officers for the ensuing 
year. The annual report showed the total assets of the 
company as $1,053,572.01 and total liabilities, $1,000,000, leav- 
ing a cash surplus of $53,572.61. 

The earnings of the company for the year 1914 were $179,- 
813.21. The surplus in the treasury for depreciation and re- 
newals is $18,020.83. 

The officers elected for the coming year are as follows: 
Charles Griffith, president; P. F. McAneny, treasurer; E. D. 
Schade, secretary and general manager. The officers together 
with Dr. J. B. Lowman, James P. Thomas, George W. Shank, 
P. S. Fisher, Isaac Marx and W. F. Murdock constitute the 
board of directors. 





Merger of Bell and Independent Interests at Ennis, Texas. 

The city commission of Ennis, Texas, has adopted the tele- 
phone merger ordinance, becoming effective at once, author- 
izing the Ellis County Independent Telephone Co. to take 
over all the property of the Southwestern Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Co. not later than October 1, 1915. The Independent 
company will expend $30,000 in general improvements, work 
on putting cables under ground to begin at once. 





To Exempt Telephone Companies from Anti-Trust Statute. 

A bill which seeks to exempt all railroads, street railways, 
gas, electric, telephone and telegraph companies and other 
public utilities from all restrictions of the anti-trust and anti- 
combination statutes, has been introduced in the Missouri State 
Senate. If passed the bill will permit the consoiidation of 
telephone companies in cities where two systems are operated. 





Record of Telephone Patents Recently Issued 


1,124,314. January 12, 1915. Automatic TELEPHONE Ex- 
CHANGE System; F. R. McBerty, New York; assigned to West- 
ern Electric Co. The feature of this patent is the provision 
of a magnetic clutch for coupling movable contacts with a 
source of power. The clutch is controlled by means of a 
plurality of independent windings. 

1,124,561. January 12, 1915. Corn Box; R. I. Utter, Chi- 
cago; assigned to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. This 
coin box is designed for use on lines having main and exten- 
sion telephones. The coin disposing device is placed at one 
of the telephone sets and means are provided for depositing 
a coin in the disposing device which may be controlled from 
either telephone. 

1,124, 580. January 12, 1915. MetHop oF AND MEANS FOR 
LocaLizInGc SouND ReEpropuction; E. H. Amat, Redondo Beach, 
Cal. Two or more telephone receivers are connected with an 
electrical sound transmitter operated by a talking machine. 
An automatic switching device is provided for switching in 
one or another of the telephone receivers, the switching de- 
vice controlling the distribution of the current from the elec- 
trical transmitter to the circuits as required. 

1,124,608. January 12, 1915. AuToMATIc TELEPHONE SYSTEM; 
George Grabe, Nikolassee, near Berlin, Germany; assigned 
to Siemens & Halske. The feature of this automatic system 
is the provision of connectors having movable contacts and 
stationary telephone line contacts arranged in rows in a non- 
decimal system. Test circuits are associated with trunk lines 
leading from the movable contacts to the different contacts 
of the selectors of a previous stage. These test circuits are 
adapted to determine by which of the different contacts of 
the trunk lines, connection is made by the selectors. Means 
associated with these test circuits are adapted to cause the 
connector to select in a part of the telephone line contacts in 
dependence on the test circuit. 

1,124,680. January 12, 1915. SELEcTIVE SIGNALING DEVICE; 
J. A. Wotton, Cranford, N. J.; assigned to Western Electric 
Co. Stepping and holding magnets control the movement of 
circuit closing arms in one direction. 

1,124,865. January 12, 1915. MuLTIPLE LIGHTNING ARRESTER; 
C. E. Cox, Eaton, Ohio. This lightning arrester is composed 
of an insulating body in the form of an inverted cup having 
a flat horizontal head. The line terminals and a ground ter- 
minal, spaced apart, extend through the head with their upper 
ends exposed on its outside. The lower ends lie within the 
chamber of the cup so as to be entirely surrounded by the side 
wall. A ground plate overlies the exposed ends of the termi- 
nal on the upper side of the head and is in metallic connec- 
tion with the ground terminal. Insulating and spacing means 
are interposed below the ground plate to maintain it above 
the exposed ends of the terminal, thus leaving clear discharge 
gaps over the terminals and a clear opening for the passage 








1,125,370. January 19, 1915. Connector; E. C. G. Mueller, 
Elizabeth, N. J.; assigned to Western Electric Co. This con- 
nector is made up of two parts, a plug, to which the conduc- 
tors attached to a portable instrument are connected, and jack 
springs located within a casing. The casing is provided with 
a hinged cover and means are located in the casing controlled 
by the cover for retaining the plug in engagement with the 
jack springs. 

1,125,462. January 19, 1915. Trestrnc Apparatus; C. N. 
Cahusac, New York; assigned to Western Electric Co. A 
portable testing set is described. It contains a removable ap- 
paratus support having a vertical member adapted to fit into 
grooves in the side walls of the container. A_ horizontal 
member fits flush with a portion of the top of the container. 
Apparatus is mounted upon the vertical and horizontal por- 
tions and also upon a hinged member. 

1,125,489. January 19, 1915. ELECTROMAGNET STRUCTURE; 
W. W. Dean, Rochester, N. Y. Relates to the details of 
mounting and adjustment of an.armature for a ringer. 

1,125,490. January 19, 1915. ExecrricaL SIGNALING; W. W. 
Dean, Rochester, N. Y. A vibrator for a harmonic ringer is 
described in which the reed is adjusted to respond to its own 
natural frequency. The clapper rod is composed of two 
L-shaped members formed integral with a T-shaped armature 
and having their stands secured together. 

1,125,491. January 19, 1915. Protective Device; W. W. 
Dean, Rochester, N. Y. The feature of this device is the pro- 
vision of heat coils which operate jointly, or separately, a 
controlling switch in the line circuit. A ground plate con- 
tacts with the switch when the switch is operated. 

1,125,492. January 19, 1915. SiGNaLinGc Device For Pory- 
STATION Circuits; W. W. Dean, Rochester, N. Y. A harmonic 
ringer for party lines is described. It is a polarized ringer 
with the armature held neutral by strong springs. 

1,125,493. January 19, 1915. Harmonic SIGNALING DEVICE 
FOR TELEPHONE Systems; W. W. Dean, Rochester, N. Y. A 
feature is a prismatic spring supported at its end from a yoke 
secured to the operating end of the ringer electromagnet. The 
spring lies in a plane substantially parallel with an armature 
carried intermediate of its end and is adapted to be twisted 
when the armature is energized. Means are provided for 
preventing the spring bending due to the attraction of the 
electromagnet. 

1,125,494. January 19, 1915. Harmonic SIGNALING DEVICE 
FOR TELEPHONE SystEMS; W. W. Dean, Rochester, N. Y. Re- 
lates to means for adjusting the tension of the spring which 
normally maintains the pivoted armature of the ringer in an 
intermediate position. 

1,125,495. January 19, 1915. Harmonic SIGNALING DEVICE 
FOR TELEPHONE SysTEMS; W. W. Dean, Rochester, N. Y. De- 
tails are given relating to the spring for supporting and pivot- 
ing the armature of the ringer so that the center of oscilla- 
tion of the armature is maintained in the same position rela- 
tive to the electromagnet during its energization. 

1,125,579. January 19, 1915. TELEPHONE ExCHANGE SySTEM; 
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No. 1,124,314. 


of the ground terminal. Provision is made for connecting the 
line wires to the lower ends of all the terminals within the cup 
of the insulating body. 

1,124,904. January 12, 1915. ArtiFiciAL Line; R. S. Hoyt, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; assigned to the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. An artificial line simulating the impedance of an 
actual line loaded at periodic intervals is described. It is 
comprised of an impedance and a capacity of three computed 
values which are functions of the inductance and capacity of 
a periodic interval of the actual line and of the length of a 
section of the actual line between an end and the first loading 
point. 


No. 1,124,865. No. 1,125,764. 


F. R. McBerty, New Rochelle, N. Y.; assigned to Western 
Electric Co. The features of this invention include automatic 
trunk and line selectors. 

1,125,614. January 19, 1915. TELEPHONE ATTACHMENT; J. 
Whitaker, Philadelphia, Pa. This patent describes a device 
for attachment to a desk telephone stand whereby the receive: 
is automatically restored to the switchhook when not in us« 
The receiver is hung on a flexible element connected with 2 
weight and extending outwardly through a guide by whic) 
the weight is directed to a contact with the switchhook arm. 

1,125,764. January 19, 1915. TELEPHONE TRANSMITTER; C. C. 
Terhune, Platte, S. D. An iron diaphragm and a permanen: 
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magnet are so mounted in the transmitter that the sound waves 
actuating the diaphragm are assisted by the action of the 
magnet in compressing the granular carbon of the transmitter. 
Through the elimination of the damping springs, the mag- 
net exerts a tension on the diaphragm as its pole have 1/32- 
inch clearance. It is claimed that eddy vibrations and side 
tones are prevented by this construction. 

1,125,823.¢ January 19, 1915. TELEPHONE; F. Q. Dutton, 

















No. 1,126,046. 


Philadelphia, Pa.; assigned one-third to E. G. Kolb, Phila- 
delphia. A silencer for telephones is described. It consists 
of a wooden plug shaped to fit the transmitter mouthpiece. 
One end of the plug is arranged for the display of advertising 
matter. 

1,125,832. January 19, 1915. TELEPHONE REPEATER SYSTEM; 
J. W. Fry, Seattle, Wash. Two normally incomplete local 
circuits, each provided with a receiver and transmitter, have 
included in them a relay instrument. A normally open con- 
troller circuit is provided for each of the local circuits, and 
embraces windings of the respective relay magnets. Means 
are also included and regulated by the controller circuits, 
whereby one of normally open electrical connections, between 
the transmitter of one of two repeating instruments and the 
other local circuit, is closed to render the telephone system 
operable from one direction only. , 

1,125,947. January 26, 1915. INpDICATOR FoR Party LINE 
TELEPHONES; E. Bowman, Elmwood, Ontario, Canada. A 
vibrator is arranged adjacent to the switchhook and a sloping 
plate member, secured to the switchhook, is adapted engage 
and spring the vibrator. If the line is in use, a third party 
lifting his receiver from the hook, operates the sounding de- 
vice. 

1,125,954. January 26, 1915. TELEPHONE ExCHANGE Sys- 
TEM; S. H. Brown, Pittsburgh, Pa.; assigned to American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. Relates to semi-automatic equip- 
ment. Automatic switches are connected with the subscriber 
telephone lines while trunks, having one terminal in the con- 
tacts of the automatic switches, extend to plugs at the switch- 
board. The trunks are so arranged that certain trunks have 
precedence over others in receiving calls and the plugs are so 
grouped that those trunks having the highest order of preced- 
ence terminate in one plug group. 
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1,125,965. January 26, 1915. Automatic SwiTcHING Sys- 
TEM; E. H. Clark, Austin, Ill.; assigned to Western Electric 
Co. A feature of this system is a trunk common to all sub- 
scriber lines and having its ends equipped with switches act- 
ing automatically to connect one of the subscriber lines to its 
corresponding line equipment when controlled initially by one 
of the subscriber’s line equipments. 

1,125,997. January 26, 1915. SELEcTIVE SIGNALING SYSTEM; 
J. C. Field, Orange, N. J.; assigned to Western Electric Co. 
A selective signaling system for telephone train dispatching 
is described. A condenser in series with the line wires at the 
sending station is alternately charged and discharged through 
the operation of a reversing means. Thus momentary dis- 
charges are made over the line wires whereby a polarized sig- 
nal is operated and the operation of a slow acting holding 
magnet in the way station selector is prevented. 

1,126,009. January 26, 1915. SELECTIVE SIGNALING DEVICE; 
R. N. Hill, Montclair, N. Y.; assigned to Western Electric Co. 
Details of a step by step selector are presented in this patent. 

1,126,046. January 26, 1915. TELEPHONE SystEM; F. R. 
McBerty, New Rochelle, N. Y.; assigned to Western Electric 
Co. An automatic switch is provided for connecting a trunk 
with which it is associated at one end, with other lines. The 
operation of the automatic switch to any pre-determined range 
of its movement is controlled through a calling device at the 
other end of the trunk, while a switch associated with the 
trunk, is adapted in one of its alternative positions to connect 
the calling device with the trunk, and in the other of its posi- 
tions, to complete the talking circuit of the trunk. The call- 
ing device actuates, upon its return to normal position, means 
which actuate the automatic switch to disconnect the calling 
device and thus complete the talking circuit of the trunk 
(52 claims.) 

1,126,047. January 26, 1915. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE SYSTEM; 
F. R. McBerty, New Rochelle, N. Y.; assigned to Western 
Electric Co. Relates to means for operating a selector, having 
stationary and movable terminals, and its controller. The op- 
erating means of the selector are responsive to steady current, 
while the controller means are responsive to intermittent cur- 
rent. 

1,126,048. January 26, 1915. TELEPHONE SWITCHING APPARA- 
tus; F. R. McBerty, New Rochelle, N. Y.; assigned to West- 
ern Electric Co. In this switch a plurality of stationary termi- 
nals is provided, together with a switch carriage, carrying a 
row of normally inactive movable terminals adapted to co- 
operate with the stationary terminal. (45 claims.) 

1,126,120. January 26, 1915. Desk Stanp; C. G. Stoll, Lon- 
don, Eng.; assigned to Western Electric Co. Details of a 
transmitter casing lug holder for telephone desk stands are 
given in this patent. 

1.126.173. January 26, 1915. TELEPHONE ExCHANGE SYSTEM; 
J. L. Wright, Cleveland, Ohio; assigned to National Engi- 
neering Corporation, Washington, D. C. The feature of this 
invention is an electrical transmitter of the drum type for the 
decimal digit system. It is intended for use in a semi-auto- 
matic system. 

1,126,193. January 26, 1915. Sprinc Jack; O. M. Glunt, 
Rutherford, N. J.; assigned to Western Electric Co. Con- 
struction details for a spring jack are given. A punched sheet 
metal frame is formed into an end portion and two side por- 
tions exposed at right angles to each other and to the end 
portion. Contact members are mounted upon the end and 
side portions. 


Condensed News Reports 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly All Financial and Other State- 
ments as Soon as Issued and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


Personal. 
L. F. Evans, of Browns Valley, Minn., has been made man- 
acer of the Farmers Mutual Telephone Co., of Clarinda, Iowa, 
to succeed A. J. Adams, who has resigned. 


C. B. Parrisu, of Earlington, Ky., has been appointed man- 
ager of the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co., at Hick- 
man, Ky., succeeding W. T. White, who has been transferred 
to Paducah. 

C.D. TayLtor, for the past year manager of the exchange 
of the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., at South St. 
Paul, Minn., has been transferred to the company’s office at 
Olivia, Minn. 

Duptey T. Coox, formerly manager of the Missouri & Kan- 


sas Telephone Co., at Ottawa, Kans., has been appointed dis- 
trict manager of the central district of the Lincoln Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., of Lincoln, Neb. 

. J. S. Peyton, formerly with the Paducah, Ky., exchange of 
the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co., has been made 
manager of the Princeton, Ky., office, succeeding J. K. Wood- 
ruff, who has been transferred to Paducah. 


C. A. Anstapt, who for a number of years has been con- 
nected with the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, as solici- 
tor, has been promoted to the managership of the Ridgway 
exchange district, which includes Ridgway, Johnsonburg and 
St. Marys, Pa. 


C. H. Wess, formerly general manager of the Pike County 
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Telephone Co., of Washington, Ind., was recently made presi- 
dent and general manager of the Hudson & Middlesex Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., of Perth Amboy, N. J., succeeding 
William J. Lansley. 

G. W. Van Stone, manager of the Dunkirk, N. Y., ex- 
change of the Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co., has been 
appointed manager of the Silver Creek, Angola and Forest- 
ville exchanges, to succeed G. C. King, who has been trans- 
ferred to the commercial department at Buffalo. Mr. Van 
Stone will also continue to manage the Dunkirk office. 

Obituary. 

ALEXANDER CAMERON, for more than 30 years connected 
with telephone companies in the Middle Atlantic states and 
formerly president of the Long Island Telephone Co., died 
recently at his home in Richmond, Va., at the age of 66. 


CLARENCE GINSON, formerly manager of the Washington, 
Pa., office of the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, died re- 
cently at a sanatorium at Youngsville, Fla., at the ave of 42. 

Epwin M. Stout, for 12 years connected with the South- 
western Telephone & Telegraph Co. and up to a year ago 
manager of the Denison. Texas, exchange, passed uway re- 
cently at his home in Denison. 

L. M. Antotne, for the past four years engaged in the in- 
stallation of a large automatic exchange in Argentine for the 
Automatic Electric Co., died at Rosario, Argentine, follow- 
ing a brief illness with typhoid fever. Mr. Antoine was born 
in Somonauk, IIl., July 25, 1882. After graduating from the 
local high school, he took up a course in electrical engineer- 
ing at the Notre Dame University, Notre Dame, Ind., gradu- 
ating in June, 1904. 

He later took up automatic telephony with the Automatic 
Electric Co., in whose employ he continued up to his death. 
Mr. Antoine spent four years at Portland, Ore., where he in- 
stalled the automatic system of the Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., and several smaller exchanges in cities on the 
Pacific Coast. He also devoted some time at South Bend, 
Ind., Columbus, Ohio, and other places superintending similar 
installations. 

New Companies and Incorporations. 

Co_usa, CaL.—Articles of incorporation were recently filed 
with the secretary of state by the Sacramento Valley Tele- 
phone Co. F. O. Jordan, J. F. Campbell, F. Luckenbell and 
J. R. Edwards are the incorporators. 

Girrorp, IpAHo.—The Gifford Farmers’ Co-Operative Tele- 
phone Co. has recently filed incorporation papers with the 
secretary of state. The capital stock is $50,000. 

Harrison, Micu.—The Long Lake Farmers’ Telephone Co. 
has recently been incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000. 

Fergus FALts, Minn.—The Swan Lake Telephone Co. has 
recently been organized with a capital stock of $1,000. The 
incorporators are: A. Anderson, president; C. Weiley, vice- 
president; J. Roberts, secretary and treasurer. 

HAmwmonpsport, N. Y.—The East Side Telephone Co. has 
recently been incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000. The 
company will do business in Steuben and Yates counties. 

Knoxsoro, N. Y.—The Knoxboro Telephone Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $3,000 to construct and 
operate a telephone system in Madison and Oneida counties. 

Elections. 

Lanark, Itt.—The Lanark Telephone Co. elected the fol- 
lowing directors at its annual meeting held recently: J. R. 
Wolf, D. D. Stitzel and Alvin Sward. 
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SAVANNAH, Mo.—The stockholders of the Andrews Mutual 
Telephone Co. held a special meeting recently and elected the 
following officers: B. E. Carpenter, president; W. E. West, 
vice-president; O. Z. Sells, secretary. 


Rock Grove, Itt.—The Rock Grove Mutual Telephone Co., 
elected the following directors at its annual meeting: A. N. 
Zimmerman, G. Smith, G. W. Bixler, G. Nesemeir,,.W. Meinet, 
C. Meintzer, C. F. Bennehoff. 


Port Bryon, Itt.—At the annual meeting of the Port Bryon 
Telephone Co. the following officers were elected: President, 
S. L. Woodburn; secretary, E. H. Young; treasurer, A. Sad- 
doris. 

Troy, I1t.—The Troy Telephone Co. held its annual meet- 
ing recently and elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year: President, C. C. Rodgers; vice-president, Dr. Garrett; 
secretary, S. C. Pearsall; treasurer, V. L. Law; directors, O. E. 
Townsend, J. T. Barker, John Brooks and Frank Buckles. 


Yates City, I1r.—The Farmers Mutual Telephone Co. held 
its annual meeting recently at which the following officers 
were elected: President, Manson Thurman; vice-president, 
J. S. Mathews; secretary and treasurer, W. H. Faulds; direc- 
tors, John Wertz, W. C. Mathews and M. Thurman. 


AvitLa, Inp.—The Avilla Mutual Telephone Co. held its an- 
nual meeting recently and elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year: President, T. Kelham; vice-president, H. A. 
Moore; secretary and treasurer, Glenn Thrapp. The directors 
are: A. Weimer, Frank Kelham, Ray Boszer, Joe Krans, Harry 
Stewart, Ulyses S. Badger, Frank Bell and Will Berkes. 


SHELLSBURG, Iowa.—At the annual meeting of the Farmers’ 
Mutual Telephone Co. the following officers were elected: 
President, J. D. Hagan, vice-president, H. Kuhn; secretary, I. 
S. Boles; treasurer, J. A. Viles. 


SHELLsBuURG, IowaA.—The Shellsburg Telephone Co. has elect- 
ed the following officers for the ensuing year: President, J. 
E. Wyant; vice-president, J. W. Perry; secretary, F. L. King; 
treasurer, W. E. Dean. 

Cassopay, KAns.—The Cassoday Mutual Telephone Co. has 
elected the following officers for the ensuing year: H. Dere- 
stein, president; Wm. Johnson, vice-president; M. J. Hursh, 
secretary; O. S. Reed, treasurer; A. Sunbarger, assistant secre- 
tary. 

Nova, Outo—The Nova Telephone Co. met recently and 
elected the following officers and directors: President, Wm. 
Thudium; secretary, C. J. Marquette; treasurer, I. E. Stentz; 
directors, J. F. Singer, J. W. Biddinger, A. J. Hipp and G. 
Crittenden. 

EpENssurG, Pa.—The Banner Rural Telephone Co. held its 
annual meeting recently and elected the following officers: J. 
M. Huber, president; C. J. Miller, secretary; A. Strittmatter, 
treasurer; H. J. Buck, manager. 

Miscellaneous. 


Jackson, Micu.—The Michigan State Telephone Co. has 
made plans to re-construct its outside plant in Jackson. The 
improvements will cost approximately $100,000. 

CastLeTon, N. Y.—The New York Telephone Co. is plan- 
ning to spend $16,000 upon feeder and distributing cables, 
poles and wire for improving its local system. 

CLARKSVILLE, TENN.—The Clarksville Home Telephone Co. 
suffered heavy loss by fire recently, the cables and poles in 
the streets being completely destroyed. 
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